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SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG 


The business recession remains unalleviated 
although trade returns of the Colony are showing 
very high figures. Investment capital cannot find 
adequate opportunities. Unemployment and under- 
employment harass a considerable and ever grow- 
ing percentage of the present population. Small 
business suffers and failures are more frequently 
reported. Large-scale resumption of trade with 
China would seem to be the answer to the question 
of how to bring prosperity back to the people of 
Hongkong. Without a major innerpolitical change 
in China such a resumption is improbable. There- 
fore the ‘excess population’ will have to find busi- 
ness and employment opportunities in China or 
Taiwan. A very small number of local and main- 
land Chinese may be fortunate to enter foreign 
countries. 


With population pressure reduced the social 
problems of Hongkong will assume a less severe 
character, and the local youth may stand a better 
chance to secure employment. By sheer force of 
economic circumstances the reduction in the num- 
ber of idle persons will come to pass, and some 
time ago a beginning has been made with business 


-men and so-called students, who some years ago 


immigrated from China, having returned to where 
they came from. This exodus should by all means 
be encouraged. What is called business recession, 
sometimes even slump or depression, only appears 
as such to most foreign and local observers because 
of the fact that many commercial firms have been 
set up in recent years without sound background, 
that immigrants have rushed into any business 


' which seemed to promise even a very slight return, 


that the labour force has been tremendously aug- 
mented by new arrivals and by the many commer- 
cial misfits and adventurers, that in spite of great 
progress and development in this place the number 
of redundant workers in industry and commerce 
is very large and still on the increase. This re- 


dundancy is more noticeable among the local Chin- 
ese than the immigrants from Shanghai and other 
cities in North China; lack of education and skill 
disqualify so many of the local Chinese from enter- 
ing business or obtaining suitable employment. 
The normal annual increase in the local labour 
force, apart from a small number of well-trained 
and useful young persons, poses a problem both 
to parents and the community; and social problems 
arise in view of the fact that these young people 
are unlikely to become useful members of the com- 
munity and may have to seek employment in China 
—a course which was regularly resorted to in pre- 
war years when conditions in China were not too 
chaotic. 


Capital is now coming out of its many hiding 
places but is finding investment possibilities 
with great difficulty only. The security of Hong- 
kong is now beyond any argument and the return 
of funds which in earlier years were sent abroad 
is another evidence of the changed political situa- 
tion and outlook in Hongkong and the Far East 
generally. To finance the trade of the Colony the 
old-established merchants dispose of more than 
ample funds and the many commercial banks here 
are anxious to assist them, charging no more than 
5% p.a. for loans and overdrafts. Capital cannot 
be channelled into commerce for the time being, 
there being an excess of trade finance in this 
Colony. Stocks and shares have absorbed large 
amounts of money in recent months but relative 
to the funds available and eager to be invested 
this absorption was on a small scale only. Real 
estate transactions and particularly new housing 
construction have accounted for considerable em- 
ployment of funds but overbuilding has now been 
noticed for some time, and it would seem in many 
cases highly speculative and perhaps unremunera- 
tive to sink more and more millions of dollars into 
the ground. It is thus understandable that large 
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sums of idle funds here again seek investment 
abroad. 


Hongkong is the most overdeveloped city in 
the Far East which was in part due to the poli- 
tical changes in China—from 1945 on, reaching 
their culmination in 1949. With trade moving 
around levels as recorded during the first six 
months of this year there would appear to be not 
much room for further large-scale development of 
Hongkong by private interests; nevertheless, it con- 
tinues which not only shows confidence in a future 
of great prosperity of Hongkong, bound up as it 
is with the resumption of normal commercial rela- 
tions with China, but also reflects the financial 
strength and resourcefulness of this unique entre- 
pot. 


Industry has been remarkably well maintained 
and in many branches has advanced. Though the 
quality of many local products is deplored abroad 
as inferior and many downright dishonest practices 
by certain manufacturers have been observed, the 
industry by and large is sound and capable of 
meeting Japanese competition in many fields. Ex- 
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pansion, which means new investments, would seem 
to be difficult at the moment; a general policy 
of caution is being observed. 


The change in the world political climate is 
being followed here with the greatest interest.: The 
outcome of the war in Korea and solution of re- 
lated problems is bound to shape the foreign and 
internal policies of Peking and also the relations 
between the Western nations and China. With 
Peking emerging, as may now be assumed with 
some degree of probability, as increasingly inde- 
pendent from Moscow’s tutelage, the resumption 
of normal political and commercial relations with 
the Free World appears nearer. Titoism in China 


can again be discussed. Hongkong watches and 


stands ready to cooperate with China if such co- 
operation is politically permissible. The change 
in China is coming and with it will come a period 
of great prosperity for the people living in this part 
of the world. But until then the Colony and its 
2-1/2 million people will have to carry on, manag- 
ing with traditional calm and efficiency its many 
social and commercial problems. 


PURGE OF COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARIES IN SHANGHAI 


Peking is likely to wait and see what happens in the 
purges of the secret Police in the Soviet Union before it 
continues the purge of counter-revolutionaries begun in 
Shanghai some time ago. The People’s Government took 
over many thousands of experienced functionaries in the 
civil Government of the Kuomintang, just as it took over 
scores of Nationalist Military Divisions, when it conquered 
power. In due course many of these officials were required 
to pronounce their repentance and were given guarantees. 
Earlier this year a drive has begun against them, especially 
in Shanghai, which may have widespread repercussions. 
Wholesale arrests were disclosed by the Communist papers, 
and the movement is even extending towards members 
of the Communist Party who are accused of having pro- 
tected these “counter-revolutionaries.”” At present the 
campaign bears the earmarks of what is commonly called 
a “grudge’’ campaign—that is to say, it is an attempt to 
pay off old scores in the long civil and military struggles 
between the Nationalists and the Communists, in defiance 
of all normal legal principles. Naturally in the course 
of these struggles army officers and government officials 
had their orders. They had to carry them out or face 
the consequences of treachery. It is the normal practice 
to regard acts in due pursuance of government authority 
as protected and privileged. The factor of terror is never 
far from Communist policy, and this too has an influence, 
no doubt, on the latest development, 


It is not much good telling the official of to-day that 
the rod he makes for the backs of the former officials may 
some day be turned against him. But that is about the 
only deterrent to a policy of revenge of this sort. Mean- 
while the higher authorities are pressing for a stronger 
enforcement of the repressive policy implicit in this new 
campaign. It is possible, of course, that some people were 
actually conspiring, but if so no substantial evidence has 
been given so far to support the charges. The regulations 
governing the coming elections also call for repressive action 
against all potential ‘‘counter-revolutionaries.” 


The Shanghai authorities recently arrested a consider- 
able number of people who were accused of belonging to 
counter-revolutionary bodies and to be associated with es- 
pionage organizations. It was also stated that as a result 
of the arrests the Shanghai Municipal Consultative Council 
was considering—obviously under the promptings of the 
Government—the intensification of the suppression. of 
counter-revolutionaries. The local Communist Press asserts 
that examination of the cases revealed that “extremely 
serious crimes” had been committed by counter-revolutionary 
elements. Another group rounded up is the socalled 
“Water-Fire Clique,” described as an organization of 
habitual bandits which “seriously sabotaged the revolution- 
ary order, committed many crimes, and was rampant on the 
rivers in Kiangsu and Chekiang. 


The official Communist organ in Shanghai, the Chieh 
Fang Jih Pao (Liberation Daily) declared that the large 
number of arrests showed that the successive campaigns, 
including some “with fanfare,’ had failed to eliminate the 
counter-revolutionary elements, who were said to be “close- 
ly connected with American imperialism, and the Chiang 
gang.” Some of these alleged criminals had taken cover 
during ‘the purge, and some infiltrated into Shanghai “after 
evading legal punishment in their districts,’’ while others 
were “despatched by American imperialism and the Chiang 
gang in Taiwan.” 

Accordingly the paper warned the authorities that they 
must refrain from the slightest inertia, and at the same 
time makes the admission that “unfortunately some people 
have already become inert, or have begun to develop senti- 
ments of inertia.” Now vigilance must be “enhanced by 
a hundredfold,”’ against counter-revolutionaries who dare 
to organise revolts and hatch plots, and firm and drastic 
measures taken. The regime, says the paper, is determined 
to eliminate all evils thoroughly and will never stop until 
all counter-revolutionaries are liquidated. Among those 
arrested are alleged members of the old CC Clique of the 
Kuomintang and of the Shanghai branch of the KMT Revo- 
lutionary Committee, and of other bodies. The volume of 
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_ publicity about the discoveries suggests that the Govern- 


ment is carrying out another and severer purge of various 
types who had previously “repented’”’ or had been allowed 
free more or less on probation. The episode may also re- 
flect the growing discontent in Shanghai, aggravated by the 
fact that industries there are having to work for the pro- 
jected new industries outside the wall instead of in the 
great Yangtze port itself and by the final submersion of 
the trade unions as a result of the All-China Congress a 
month ago. 


The first public announcement of the mass arrests was 
made in the Shanghai Liberation Daily on April 25, when 
a statement by the Shanghai Municipal Information Office 
appeared which said that through reliance on the masses and 
by employment of the combined method of investigation, 
interrogation, and mass denunciation, the Public Security 
Bureau in Shanghai had carried on the fight against counter- 
revolutionaries and rounded up a further group of hidden 
criminals, “thereby ensuring the development of national 
construction and the security to people’s life and pro- 
perty.”’ 


Among them were some who “cunningly took cover” 
during the powerful campaign for the suppression of 
counter-revolutionaries. Their crimes were “too numerous 
to be counted,” and it becomes clear in the next sentence 
that these socalled crimes of the “criminal” first named 
(the chief judge of the Kiangsu military court) were sen- 
tences passed in course of official duty. He and a number 
ef ex-officials under the Kuomintang Nationalist Govern- 
ment were also arrested for alleged crimes committed in 
the course of their duty as officials before the People’s 
Government was formed. They are charged with “every 
sort of crime,” with fleecing the people, passing sentence 
on or arresting revolutionary cadres, persecuting workers 
and students, etc. One of them, a police chief in Shanghai, 
is said to have planned the mass arrest of factory workers 
in Yangtszepoo in the winter of 1948 and to have arrested 
and tried Communist students in the “Sung Memorial Park’’ 


_ Incident on the night before the Communist armies occupied 


Shanghai. 


Another “revenge” arrest was that of a veteran official 
named Lei Heng-cheng, who once arrested the early Com- 
munist leader Li Ta-chao and his family. It is stated 
that after the new regime took over this man pretended 
to be a fortune teller and curio dealer under an assumed 
name—‘“Buddhist priest Kao Ming’’—but was eventually 
arrested following denunciation by the masses. 


Some of those arrested, fearing the terror in their 
own native places, fled for safety to Shanghai, but of 
course it is alleged that they also went to Shanghai to 
“commit sabotage.” These also were picked up because 
of their actions as officials under the Nationalist regime, 
though some were also accused of habitual crime and 
robbery. 


Then the statement goes on to refer to alleged special ' 


agents despatched to Shanghai to “collect intelligence, spread 
rumours, carry out agitation, commit murder and engage 
in wrecking.”” “They tried to infiltrate into various organs 
and people’s bodies and took cover under the guise of 
workers.”” One of them is said to have made time bombs 
ahd attempted to destroy a certain oil installation at 
Pootung. Another wormed his way into the Shanghai 
Committee for the Shanghai Committee for Relief of Un- 
employed Workers and attempted to infiltrate into the 
Shanghai Public Communications Company to collect in- 
telligence, spread rumours, and commit sabotage and murder 
of military and government leaders. This man was said 
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to have been sent by the Nationalist Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Ministry of Interior in Taiwan, and orders 
were said to have been sent to Shanghai by the “Sino- 
American Association of People’s Foreign Relations. and 
Co-operation”—a most unlikely title. 7 


This. was described as a special service organ in Hong- 
kong fostered by American imperialism and by the “China 
Free League,’ and a few others arrested were also claimed 
to have come from the same bodies in Hongkong. 


Others again were arrested for sheltering and pro- 
tecting counter-revolutionaries. The “despot of the North 
Station” in Shanghai, one Liu Chao-lin, is accused of having 
assisted numerous’ counter-revolutionaries (presumably 
former officials) to escape to Choushan and Taiwan when 
the PLA occupied Shanghai and to have given shelter to 
an officer of the anti-Communist National Salvation Army. 


The statement concludes by saying that the arrests 
show that if vigilance is not sharpened it will be the worse 
for “the State and the people,” while at the same time 
they proved that counter-revolutionaries would inevitably 
be caught by the people and by public security officials. 


The Shanghai Wen Hui Pao concentrates on the case 
of a former judge and magistrate, Chien Chia-hsiang, who 
joined the Kuomintang in 1927. It was alleged. that in 
the course of his official career in Kiangsu he “consistently 
took his stand against the revolution and the people, mur- 
dered revolutionary comrades and oppressed the people.” 


As part of the general campaign the Shanghai Public 
Security Bureau also disclosed the case of an alleged KMT 
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JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 1953 


The 1953 Edition of the Japan Trade Guide is just 
off the press. A 750-page affair, this sole trade year- 
book in the English language published in Japan gives 
foreign importers and exporters an accurate and com- 
prehensive picture of trade, commerce, finance and 
economy of Japan. The 1953 edition—the first postwar 
edition was published in 1950—has been fully revised 
and completed with noteworthy improvements and ad- 
ditions. Demand for the 1952 Edition from overseas 
traders had been such that all copies of this book were 
sold out by the end of 1952. 


The 1953 Edition is now on sale. In addition to 
giving information on Japan’s trade, commercial and 
economic situation as it is today, the 1953 Edition, like 
the previous two postwar editions, lists over 1,000 Japa- 
nese manufacturers and traders who wish to get in 
business contact with their foreign counterparts. 


The book is divided into four sections, namely: 


SECTION I General Survey of Trade, Economic 
and Financial Conditions in Japan. SECTION II Principal 
Commodities, Their Manufacturers. SECTION Iil 
Scenic and Industrial Resources of Different Prefectures. 
SECTION IV Exporters and Importers of General Mer- 
chandise, Foreign Business Firms, Foreign Diplomatic 
Establishments, Overseas Japanese Diplomatic Establish- 
ments. 


The Japan Trade Guide 1953 Edition is indispen- 
sable to everyone seeking contact with Japanese firms. 
The book can be ordered from the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Hongkong. Price per copy including ordinary 
postage is HK$87. 
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agent, named Chang Lien-fang, who was arrested in June 
last year. He is called “a renegade of the revolution,” 
and a secret service agent who had uncovered many under- 
ground activities, leading to the arrest of many Commu- 
nists. He is alleged to have broken the underground revolu- 
tionary organizations in the “New China Shorthand Study 
Society,” the Association of Insurance Companies, and the 
Shanghai Railway Bureau, and for arresting more than 30 
personnel of Communist local organisations in Chekiang 
province just before the Nationalist collapse. He fled to 
Tinghai after the take-over but is said to have returned to 
Shanghai in 1949 and got into the Chingshing Mining Bureau 
in Hopei. 


Much the same accusations are made against Wang 
Wei-chou, described as a special agent of the secret service 
chief Tai Li, who had received training in Nazi Germany 
and later became instructor in Tai Li’s organization. On 
the eve of the Communist occupation of Shanghai, he tried 
to destroy the Communist underground organization and 
rounded up a score of Red agents in the various factories 
in Yangtszepoo. Mass denunciation led to his arrest. 


It was also asserted by an official statement in the 
Shanghai Liberation Daily that a counter-revolutionary 
organisation called the “Hsia Chin Sheh” was broken by 
the Shanghai Public Security Bureau during October, 1952. 
Twenty-seven members, including its leader Chang Tse-min 
were arrested. It was stated that these had infiltrated into 
Shanghai to evade punishment in their native homes and 
had even contrived to build up a counter-revolutionary or- 
ganization in the attempt to extend their sabotage activities. 
Even in gaol, it was alleged, they made an attempt on the 
life of the guards and plotted an uprising. This man, who 
is also given the alias of Wu Hsiao-hai, was accused of 
suppression of Communists in course of his official duties. 
Other non-political offences are also charged against him. 
He belonged to the “Hsia Chin Sheh” (otherwise called the 
“Liu Wai Yu Yi Sheh’’) a special anti-Communist body 
which set eight tasks before it. Other persons in this body 
were said to be “former despots, habitual robbers and KMT 
troops.” 


Another arrested ex-official, Chang Chih-jung, was also 
alleged to have a long record of anti-Communist activity. 
In September 1951 he “forged papers of the North Kiangsu 
Public Security Bureau and secretly went to Hongkong to 
join the bandits.” He joined the Sino-American body above 
mentioned and was sent back to Shanghai in April, 1952 “to 
collect military intelligence and instigate revolts.” He 
“sneaked about’’ between Shanghai and Chekiang and, under 
cover of shipping bricks and cement, he recruited special 
agents, collected military intelligence and communicated 
with the espionage organ in Hongkong by secret methods. 
He was planning an extension of his activities when the 
Public Security Bureau got hold of him. | 


A second man, Chang Chien-pang, alias Chuang Yu- 
jen, a former inspector with the Kiangsu police bureau 
during the Japanese occupation, was also accused of going 


to Hongkong in July, 1950 and of returning as an espionage 
agent, 


up were despatched to Shanghai by espionage organisations 
and belonged to: the Revolutionary Action Committee, the 
BIS of the Ministry of National Defence in Taiwan, and 
the Investigation Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Many names are given and it is said that all confessed 
their crimes. “The Shanghai public security organ and the 
judicial organ will severely deal with these obdurate and 
incorrigible counter-revolutionaries.” 


Gateway Watermarked Papers. 
The Liberation Daily declared that all the men rounded | 
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One of the more interesting persons accused and 
arrested in this roundup is Chu Fao, a “despot” among the 
fish merchants in Shanghai and was also known as the 
“Japanese lawyer.””’ He monopolised the fish trade and 
“oppressed the fishmongers” for more than 30 years. After 
the liberation he infiltrated into the State-operated Shanghai 
Fish Market and discharged over 70 staff members and 
workers, 


At a joint meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Shanghai All-Circles Representative Conference with the 
Committee for the Examination of Counter-Revolutionary 
Cases, the members “considered it extraordinarily necessary 
and important to continue the intensification of the sup- 
pression of counter-revolutionaries”. At the same time, 
says the Wen Hui Pao, “they took the view that the people 
of all walks of life in Shanghai must further enhance 
vigilance, prosecute remnant counter-revolutionary elements, 
go a step further to consolidate the rear of resisting the 
U.S. and aiding Korea, and safeguard the great construction 
work of the country and the security of the people.” 


Then you can trust her to know that a 
Gateway Paper means a Good Paper—one 
she can type on to perfection, and will 
take her rubber smoothly and cleanly. 

She likes a Gateway Paper, and it’s part of 
her job. Ask your printer for the range of 


FINE PAPER MAKERS 
LONDON 


Stocks of Gateway Papers are available from— 
WIGGINS TEAPE & ALEX PIRIE (EXPORT) LTO. 
108 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong, P.0. Box 295 Phone-Hong Kong 38344 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HCNGKONG’S TRADE 


For the first half year of 1953 Hongkong’s trade proved 
encouraging. The pessimists who predicted the withering 
away of commerce and the reduction of Hongkong to a minor 
Far Eastern entrepot may in the face of published trade 
figures change their dirge to a more cheerful tune. In- 
dividual business firms, many of whom marginal economic 
existences anyway, have suffered during the last two years, 
and many trading outfits have closed down and were forced 
into liquidation. The well- and old-established commercial 
companies have all pulled through the trying Korean war 
period and a few have made considerable fortunes. There is 
no reason to anticipate a decline in the position and the pro- 
spects of Hongkong. The excess of population will have to 
be gotten rid off, and the many traders without resources 
and ability who have mushroomed here in the _ postwar 
years of boom will have to seek other occupations or better 
return to China from where they emigrated in the period 
of Kuomintang confusion and subsequent Communist oc- 
cupation. 


The trade for January/June 1953 shows a grand total 
of $3675.8 million or £229% m. or US$643.3 m.—a very 
imposing figure. Compared with the same period of last 
year the increase this year amounts to 16.2%. Imports 
this year totaled $2126.9 m. against last year’s $1854.8, 
an increase of 14.67%; and exports this year totaled $1548.9 
m. against $1309.8 m., an increase of 18.26%. The in- 
crease in tonnage is larger than the value of merchandise 


* suggests as prices have declined this year when compared 


with Jan./June 1952. 


The import excess for the last six months was $578 
m. which is a moderate amount considering the needs of 
the about 2% million population” here and the growing 
demand of local factories who almost exclusively rely on 
imports for the supply of raw materials. The import 
excess was probably smaller than $578 m. as export smug- 
gling to various countries in the Far East continues though 
it has been reduced with regard to China. 


Exports of locally manufactured goods during January/ 
June this year rose to $331.1 m. comprising 21.4% of total 
exports. The importance of the local industry for the 
general wellbeing of the community here is _ sufficiently 
emphasised by the above figure. If the second half of 
this year will continue as the first half, exports of local 
products worth over $660 m. should be recorded, or 5% m. 
per average month. The manufacturers are thus in a posi- 
tion to request more official attention to their various 
suggestions for protective measures. While trade remains 
the raison d’etre of this place, manufacturing has become 
a very important business on whose success the livelihood 
of about a quarter million people depends. The textile 
industry in its many branches accounts for the major portion 
of all exports, followed by the products of the footwear, 
enamelware, household utensils, torches, preserved fruit, 
paint, vacuum flask, lantern industries. To appreciate fully 
the importance of local industry one must take into con- 
sideration the work performed by the Colony’s many dock- 
yards, 

China’s share in Hongkong’s trade remains more or less 
constant, around 20-25% of the total. The abnormal con- 
ditions, prevailing now and ever since the Korean war brought 
in its course the embargo on trading in many goods with 
China, have not significantly reduced Hongkong’s ratio of 
trade with that country; but the overall trade has suffered 
as the result of the decline in China’s trade with the Free 
World, directly and via Hongkong. During this year’s first 
six months imports from China (excluding Formosa, of 


course) valued $485 m, against last year’s $347 m., ac- 
counting for 22.81% of total imports; and exports to China 
valued this year $365 m. against last year’s $166.1 m., 
accounting for 23.51%. On account of smuggling, trade 
with China has actually been larger but this is a matter 
which is difficult to substantiate though there are quite a 
few merchants who have piled up enormous fortunes in very 
recent years derived solely from their successful smuggling 
operations. The continued trade with China is vital to the 
economic wellbeing of the Colony but if the share of China 
in the trade of the Colony should—which cannot be ex- 
pected anyway—drop the consequences would not be as 
crushing as sometimes is believed by less statistically in- 
clined observers. The above percentage figures of China’s 
trade with Hongkong are large but not so large as to lead 
one to assume that Hongkong depends for its existence on 
the China business; for its prosperity Hongkong however 
definitely has to rely on commercial intercourse with its 
sometimes so difficult neighbour. 


* * * 
BREAKDOWN IN SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN CHINA 


The constant references that are being made in recent 
weeks to the need to learn the use of scientific methods in 
industrial management in China are accompanied by com- 
prehensive criticisms of the defects that at present exist. 
The managers are told they must learn this science for other- 
wise it will be impossible to make a good job of managing 
modern Socialist industry. For any single industry to pro- 
ceed with operations normally, it must also arrange close 
coordination with other industries, and make accurate com- 
putaticn and balancing of the various complicated internal 
factors such as the supply of raw materials, employment of 
equipment capacity, inspection and repair of machinery, 
and the organization of labour power. In such a complicated 
situation, says an editorial in the People’s Daily of Peking 
on June 19, if there are no accurate plans and no scientific 
management methods, there will arise confusion and dis- 
location of production. 


Some factories overfulfil their target; others fail to 
reach the target, thus making production uneven, causing such 
phenomena as inability to work plants to full capacity, the 
heed to work extra shifts, increase of waste and great losses 
to the State. Actual conditions in industrial management in 
China today are still far behind requirements of planned 
management. Many of the old undertakings taken over 
from the enemy and puppet organs had backward and con- 
fusing methods. Then, again, many of the new manage- 
ment cadres have no experience and have only just started 
to study planned management. Others failed to realise 
properly how industry should be managed. 


In many factories and mines, though production plans 
are discussed every year, labour competitions are developed, 
the staff members and workers are mobilised for the making 
of rational recommendations, the masses have been mobilised 
“with great fanfare,’”’ and the quality and quantity of pro- 
ducts have been raised—yet due to lack of scientific manage- 
ment these achievements are not consolidated and the crea- 
tive qualities for labour of the masses have not been well 
organised. 


* * 
NEW BUILDINGS IN CANTON 


Canton is getting new houses, schools, hospitals and 
other civil services this year on a considerable scale. New 
housing schemes for workers already completed have a 
total floor space of over 100,000 square meters. This is 
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£15,000,000 each way, totalling £30,000,000. It is up 
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to the 
only part of the city’s tremendous house building work for view of the fact that in the past there used to be a scarcity British 
this year. A new middle school for children of railway of places of amusement for the working people in the does no 
workers and a workers and peasants’ middle school are southern and northern parts of the city, the Cultural Enter- two He 
under construction. Existing schools are being enlarged and prises Administration of the Peking Municipal People’s liam C 
renovated. Additional buildings are being put up for Can- Government has decided to build 4 theatres and cinemas . the Ch 
ton’s five institutes of higher learning, including the Sun with total seating capacity for 3,000 people, at Tienchiao, Easter 
Yat-sen University. The total floor space of these addi- Lungfuszu, Chiaotaokou, and 
tional buildings will come to over 54,000 square meters. Art Theatre of Peking is further planning to build a big 
A large new hospital with up-to-date equipment is near- theatre in Wangfuching-Ta-Chieh. Thus shall the working Tl 
ing completion. This is apart from a hospital for railway be with appropriate cultural life 
workers, a maternity home and a workers’ sanatorium. 4/ter their strenuous WOrkK. ; 
The sanitorium will be opened within the next few weeks. More than 30 hotels and hostels shall also be built are tw 
Among other civic services, the number of buses has gone in this year’s construction programme. Among the larger export 
up by one-third in the past year and some 200,000 square ones to be built are the Peking Hotel, International Hotel, Board 
meters of roadway are being paved and repaired this year. New Overseas Chinese Hostel, and Hostel for Experts. will be 
A sewerage system of some 90,000 meters in length will be Whereas the Feking Hotel and the Peace Hotel of 7 storeys requis: 
installed and by the end of the year, too, 120,000 addi- and 8 storeys respectively are the highest buildings in Peking, no lice 
tional residents in the city will be supplied with piped water. the new Peking Hotel shall be a structure of 9 storeys. ten 
A handsome big building housing the new long-distance tele- 126 residences are nearing completion to the east of sional 
phone call service has been erected in the centre of the city. Tj-T’an outside of Antingmen. With a view to getting the T 
Efforts have also been made to improve the appearance houses ready for occupation within the shortest possible produ 
of Canton. Wharves along the Pearl River have all been’ time, the construction workers are redoubling their efforts chemi 
renovated, and modern facilities installed on all railway to strive for the completion of 4 houses each day starting ment, 
stations. Botanical gardens are being added to one of the’ from July. stuffs, 
largest parks in the city and some half a million trees have China 
been planted in the outskirts of Canton. oilsee 
HK RENT INCREASE and ¢ 
: r Two increases of 25 per cent on the standard rent native 
CHANGING THE FACE OF PEKING F for business premises to become effective on September 1, , 
; ; 1953, and on March 1, 1954, and one increase only of 25 For t 
Of the numerous construction projects going on in the per cent on the standard rent for domestic premises, to be cussit 
Peking area, more than 200,000 square metres of con-  o¢fective on March 1, 1954, were approved by the Legislative Chins 
struction work, started last year or recently, has been Gpoyncil last week following the resumed debate on the and 
completed. The completion of these projects has further second reading of a Bill intituled “An Ordinance further Chins 
added to the features of Peking. to amend the Landlord and Tenant Ordinance, Chapter 255.” and ° 
Numerous factories and mines pap Reg asen Peed et Originally the Bill proposed increases of 50 per cent port 
a buildings or expand their old ones in the a district on standard rent as from September 1, 1953, and once again 
in the western suburos, in the Changhsirtien district, and 4. from September 1, 1954, in respect of business premises, Mini: 
and of 25 per cent on standard rent as from September l, trade 
’ 
of the Capital Construction Bureau of the CPG Ministry of Ones ay Marah 1, tor, of tl 
Textile Industry, who are charged with the building of the : 
No. 1 Textile Mill of Peking, are determined to complete The revised increases were proposed as amendments chen 
“basically” the construction of the factory buildings within to the Bill by some of the Unofficial Members. As regards busi- moti 
the present year. Recently, a significant innovation in con- "&SS Premises, the Acting Colonial Secretary stated that while Banl 
struction process has been carried out in the successful mic 
construction of a brick warehouse with a brick dome, 
without any use of reinforced concrete or wood, under the [ess prepared to bow to the unanimous opinion, with one of I 
leadership of the CPG Ministry of Textile Industry and with ‘issentient, of the Unofficial Members. trad 
the assistance of Soviet experts. Government agreed with the view of Hon. C. Blaker, The 
The construction of schools being one of the focal Hon. ©. E. Terry and Hon. Dhun Ruttonjee that, in all men 
points in this year’s construction programme for Peking, the circumstances, one increase of 25 per cent on the standard the 
all categories of schools are being built on both sides of ‘ent of domestic premises, to become effective in six months of - | 
the Hsichihmen-Yihoyuan Highway and the new Teshengmen- ‘time, i.e. March 1, 1954, was reasonable. men 
Tsingho Highway. Here are found the sites of the Iron The complete decontrol of all premises, both business req 
and Steel Institute, Mining Institute, Aeronautics Institute, and domestic, still remained Government’s ultimate aim, as of — 
Petroleum Institute, Agriculture Institute, Forestry Institute, and when circumstances permitted. in ¢ 
Peking Institute of Engineering, and the Peking Medical 
College. Clustered around the future building site of the eae 
China Academy of Science, these new schools form a com- TRADE BETWEEN CHINA AND PRIVATE BRITISH son 
prehensive district of culture and education. TRADE MISSION fra) 
More than 20 hospitals and sanatoria will. be built both Hongkong trade will not be endangered by the agree- star 
within the city and in the beautiful Western Hills districts, ment signed by Red China and the special British Trade pro 
including the Soviet Red Cross Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Mission, said Mr. Roland Berger, Director of the British 
T’ung Jen Hospital, Wan Shou Shan Sanatorium, Warm Council for the Promotion of International Trade who arrived ' 
Springs Sanatorium, and Asian Students Sanatorium. The here last week by train from Peking. Almost 90 contracts bes 
completion of these projects will increase the existing number were for exports from the United Kingdom valued at = 
is year’s construction programme for Peking also valued at about £5,000, ; e trade agreement was 
includes the building of various theatres and cinemas. In 
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to the individual members, who represented more than 150 
British manufacturers, how the goods will be shipped. This 
does not mean that Hongkong will be by-passed. There were 
two Hongkong representatives with the group:— Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Gomersall, Chairman and Managing Director of 
the China Engineers Ltd., and Mr. Alexander Harvey, Far 
Eastern representative of Scientific Exports Ltd., British 
Engineers’ Small Tools and Equipment Company, and Harvey, 
Main and Company. 


The agreement, which will go into effect within the 


next month, will cover a one-year period ending on June 


30, 1954, unless both parties desire to extend it. There 
are two kinds of contracts (1) the “firm” contract, for which 
export licences have already been granted by the British 
Board of Trade and (2) the “provisional’’ contract, which 
will be dependent for its execution upon the granting of the 
requisite export licences by the British Government. If 
no licence is to be granted on materials deemed to be strate- 
gic materials to China, then the contracts of the “provi- 
sional” nature would be null and void. 


The British merchants are to ship metal and metal 
products, machinery, electrical materials and equipment, 
chemicals, tools and instruments, medicines, medical equip- 
ment, communications and transportation equipment, dye- 
stuffs, wool and wool tops. Products to be imported from 
China will include fats and oils, oilseeds, oil meals, and 
oilseed cakes, pulses and animal feeds, animal products, egg 
and other products, minerals, tea, silk and silk products, 
native produce, handicraft products. 


A statement to the Press issued by the group states: 
For the most part, the British Group have held their dis- 
cussions with Mr. Lu Hau-chang, General Manager of the 
China Import and Export Corporation, his Vice-Managers 
and Associates, with Dr. Chi Chao-ting, Secretary of the 
China Committee for the Promotion of International Trade 
and with the heads of the various Chinese Import and Ex- 
port Corporations. 


The Group were received by Mr. Lai Jen-min, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Trade, who outlined the possibilities of 
trade between the two countries and stressed the importance 
of the establishment of normal! trading relations. 


The Group were twice entertained by Mr. Nan Han- 
chen, the President of the China Committee for the Pro- 
motion of International Trade, President of the People’s 
Bank of China, and a member of the Financial and Econo- 
mic Affairs Committee of the Central People’s Government. 


This visit afforded the first opportunity for any group 
of British businessmen to discuss the practical questions of 
trade at first hand with the Chinese commercial authorities. 
The contacts established during the visit have helped to give 
members of the British Group a more realistic picture of 
the practical possibilities of trade and of the likely trends 
of Chinese trading policy in the near future. Thus the 
members of the Group have a clearer idea of China’s likely 
requirements in the next year or two and an understanding 
of those products which are not likely to find a market 
in China for some years. 


The possible scope and range of exports from China 
have been examined with the Chinese trading corporations 
concerned and problems connected with this trade have been 
frankly discussed. As a result of these negotiations a sub- 
stantial increase in the purchases by UK firms of Chinese 
produce is to be expected. 


Many technical questions concerning trade between the 
two countries were covered in the course of the discussions 
with the Chinese authorities and an understanding was 
reached on terms of payment, inspection of imports and 
exports, methods of delivery and forms of contract. 
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The British Group is well satisfied with the outcome 
of its visit which, although intended to be mainly explora- 
tory, has resulted in some firm business. Whilst the Group 
would not claim to have done more than to have made a 
first brief survey of the trade position, it has formed an 
opinion of the extensive possibilities of trade and an in- 
dication of what the China market can offer for important 
sectors of British industry. 


The Group will keep in close contact with the Chinese 
commercial agencies, both with the headquarters of the 
China National Import and Export Corporation in Peking 
and with the Berlin representatives of. the Corporation. 
Machinery to make this contact effective has been established. 


In the judgment of the British Group the visit has un- 
doubtedly added to the possibilities of establishing a better 
trade relationship. 


* * 
HONGKONG’S TWO BIG RECLAMATIONS 


Work on the Causeway Bay and Central Reclamation 
schemes is proceeding smoothly and both projects have now 
reached an interesting and advanced stage. The Causeway 
Bay Reclamation consists of forming a new typhoon shelter 
and at the same time reclaiming the existing shelter. But 
work on the two separate parts of the scheme had to be so 
planned that at all times sufficient protection against strong 
winds was provided for those craft sheltering there. This 
was especially important during the Typhoon season. The 
East, North and South breakwaters and the Causeway to 
Kellett Island which afford this protection are now virtually 
complete. They total some 3,500 lineal feet in length and 
approximately 210,000 cubic yards of soft mud had been 
dredged from the seabed by the Royal Netherlands Harbour 
Works bucket dredger “Hongkong” to form foundation 
trenches for the breakwaters, which were then filled with sand 
dredged from deposits previously located in the Harbour. 


Approximately 250,000 cubic yards of stone has been 
quarried at Kun Tong, loaded into special ships and trans- 
ported by barge to Causeway Bay where it was then lifted 
and dumped by the special Royal Netherlands Harbour Works 
stone-handling barge “Steenlosser I’’ at the average rate of 
20,000 cubic yards per month. The east breakwater, which 
is most important, has been built to a height of 18’ 6” above 
low water spring tides and on top has been placed four and 
a half ton blocks obtained from the demolition of a Naval 
Dockyard quay wall. 


In the meantime the reclamation of the existing shelter 
has proceeded apace. After the construction of the 1,450 
feet long canal wall which forms the western boundary, 
filling has taken place from west to east by dumping ma- 


terial dredged from the bed of the harbour with bottom dis- 


charge hopper barges and by pumping similar dredged 
material from the barges over the old breakwater and into 
the shelter with the reclamation barge “Portugal’’. Public 
dumping has been used to form an earth bund around the 
periphery of the shelter to resist the erosive action of the 
pumped material and to form a temporary drainage channel 
along the eastern boundary for stormwater entering the 
shelter from the Queen’s College nullah. 


Last week, after the last craft left the old shelter for 
the new one, this earth bund joined with the eastern end 
of the old breakwater and has formed a lake which is 
rapidly diminishing in size as fill material is pumped into 
it. The reclamation barge ‘Portugal’? has now moved to 
its final pumping station which is in the new shelter just 


‘off the eastern end of the old breakwater. 


Over 80 per cent of the reclamation is now complete 
with 50 per cent of the area up to level and the remainder 
rapidly filling up. When pumping is completed in October, 
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over 2,000,000 cubic yards of material will have been de- 
posited. After this the Queen’s College nullah remains to 
be extended to the sea across the reclamation when the 
temporary drainage’ channel formed by the earth bund will 
be filled. 


Situated off the foreshore of the Colony’s business 
centre, the Central Reclamation is admirably sited for the 
proposed new City Hall;, and to form a concourse for the 
new Star Ferry pier which is to be constructed at its north- 
west corner. 


Work on the new Queen’s Pier is now in hand and it is 
hoped that by mid-August, it will have progressed sufficiently 
to open part of the pier to traffic. 


Although only nine acres in area, extending 935 feet 
west from the Naval Dockyard and 415 feet into the sea 
and much smaller than the Causeway Bay Reclamation 
scheme, the Central Reclamation is attended by many more 
dificulties. Before work could commence, all the cross 
harbour telephone and cable lines which cross the harbour at 
this point had to be picked up and relaid. The twin 21-inch 
cross harbour pipe lines bringing water to the Island from 
the reservoirs on the mainland come out from the harbour 
under Queen’s Pier. These have to be protected and this 
necessitates first reclaiming the east half only of the re- 
clamation and then diverting the pipe lines through the new 
reclamation and up Club Street before the western half can 
be reclaimed. 


Queen’s and Murray piers are absorbed and the works 
programme has had to be planned so that access to these 
piers and the praya wall is maintained, at least in part, 
pending the construction of a new Queen’s Pier on the 
eastern sea front of the reclamation. Also absorbed into 
the reclamation is the Victoria Recreation Club and in order 
that it may remain undisturbed for as long as possible, 
the water intakes and exhausts to the swimming pool there 
have had to be extended as work proceeds. So that ships 
could continue to tie up to the Naval Dockyard wall it 
was necessary to construct a 30-feet deep quay wall for 
200 feet west from the Dockyard and behind this are sited 
several pump houses for providing cooling water to the air 
conditioning plants of the new Government offices, the pro- 
posed new City Hall and other buildings in this vicinity. 


The reclamation is retained on the north by the 200-feet 
quay wall adjacent to the Naval Dockyard and the 960-feet 
long north seawall, and on the west by the 415 feet long 
west wall. A 180-feet gap is being left temporarily in the 
North Seawall to provide access to the reclamation area and 
to avoid building over the cross-harbour water mains. 


The north wall is of the standard Port Works design, 
giving a depth of water of 3 feet 6 inches at low water 
spring tides and is built of 18-ton concrete blocks precast 
ut the Port Works North Point Depot and transported to 
the site by barge. The west wall is of temporary construc- 
tion, use being made of old concrete blocks resulting from 
the reconstruction of a portion of the H.M. Dockyard quay 


wall. When, in the future, the Central Reclamation is - 


extended to Jubilee Street this west wall will either be 
demolished or absorbed in the reclamation. The building 
of the walls is being carried out by Messrs. Lam Construc- 
tion Co, on rubble mounds in sand-filled dredged trenches 
previously constructed by the Netherlands Harbour Works 
Company. The west wall and quay wall are now virtually 
complete and within the next month or so several hundred 
feet of the north sea wall will rise above sea level. 


Filling of the area is being carried out by public dump- 
ing and the dumping of dredged muddy sand from bottom 
discharge barges. The dredged material is only a small 
portion of the output from the Netherlands Harbour Works 
bucket dredger “Hongkong”, the majority of the dredgings 
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going to Causeway Bay, but, siberinliatiad the 20,000 to 
30,000 cubic yards per month so dumped represent approxi- 
mately four times the quantity of filling coming from public 
dumping. A work yard has been formed by public dumping 
adjacent to the Naval Dockyard and this has surrounded 
the Victoria Recreation Club which was previously flanked 
by the sea. An earth bund is being formed behind the 
west wall by public dumping being tipped over material 
previously dumped from barges by the Netherlands Harbour 
Works. This bund will give protection to the west wall 
in the event of high seas and will also provide access to 
the new Star Ferry Pier in the event of this being partly 
completed and in use before the reclamation is completed. 
The dumping of this earth bund from the sea is now almost 
complete and then the barges will be swung into the main 
reclamation area and dumping commenced from east to 
west. 


For this reason Murray Pier is now being demolished 
and private moorings in the reclamation area have had to 
be removed. Fortunately it has been possible to re-site 
these moorings between Blake Pier and Jubilee Street. 


| When the public dumping of the top portion of the 
earth bund behind the west wall is completed, the lorries 
will be diverted back to the eastern area of the reclama- 
tion and dumping from sea and land wil! continue until 
only an area on either side of the cross-harbour water pipe 
line remains to be filled. This portion of the reclamation, 
and the closing of the gap in the north seawall, cannot be 
completed until such time as the cross-harbour water pipe 
lines are diverted. 


* * 


HONGKONG PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


A total of 55 new projects, either just completed or 
in the course of construction or at the drawing board stage, 
are detailed in the progress report of the Acting Director 
of Public Works, for the period April to June. Works 
completed include two new markets at Bridges Street and 
Cheung Sha Wan, a police station at Sha Tau Kok, major 
alterations to the Central Magistracy and the Education 
Offices, closure of the east entrance to the Causeway Bay 
Reclamation and the first section of the main drainage system 
at East Point. 


The Department has a heavy programme of works in 
hand, among them the new Secretariat and Government 
offices, work on which is nearing completion, new Tuber- 
culosis Clinic, Folice Headquarters at Arsenal Yard, Primary 
School at Aberdeen, Headquarters for the Hongkong Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, alterations to the Technical Train- 
ing College and stormwater drainage works for the Causeway 
Bay Reclamation and for a housing scheme at Boundary 
Street. In addition, work is continuing on the reclamations 
at Central and Causeway Bay. A number of new roads 
on the Island and Kowloon are under construction and others 
are under repair. 


During the quarter under review, 485 plans covering 
889 buildings were received and 953 plans covering 1,641 
buildings were approved by the Buildings Ordinance Office. 


Some 92 domestic permits were issued for 99 European- 


_ type houses, 65 Chinese-style houses, six staff quarters, one 


bathing pavilion and one servants’ quarters; and 57 non- 
domestic permits were issued, including three churches, a 


school, seven workshops and factories, a theatre, five stores. 


and godowns and one filling station. In addition, 67 dan- 
gerous building notices affecting 77 houses and 251 notites 
affecting illegal structures were served during the period. 


A total of 139 inspections and reports were made con- 
cerning the structural stability of premises to be licensed 
by other Government Departments. In addition, 103 inspec- 
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tions and tests were carried out on the drainage system 
in various districts. 


A total of 52 applications for purchase of Crown Land 
were received during the quarter. These included extensions 
to existing lots, exchanges, grants, etc. Five lots were sold 
by public auction, the sum realised being $435,900. One 
lot was sold by private treaty, realising $36,225. Four free 
grants were made and twelve lots were granted in exchange; 
extensions of area were granted to nine lots whilst adjust- 
ment of area was made to three lots. In addition, five 
temporary pier permits were issued and five renewed at a 
total annual fee of $74,205; 192 permits were issued for 
temporary leasing of Crown Land, the total annual fee 
realised being $190,051; some 62 lots were surveyed, lease 
plans prepared and boundary stones fixed; 9,940 feet of 
control traverse were run; nine sections were surveyed and 
surrender plans prepared and 30 lots or areas were set out; 
and six outline development plans and layout plans were 
prepared for permanent development. | 


The Drainage Office reports that general maintenance 
work has proceeded satisfactorily; 725 chokes were cleared 
from sewers on the Island and 967 on the Mainland, these 
being decreases of 245 and 258 respectively compared with 
the previous quarter. There were 385 repairs to nullahs, 
sewers, culverts and anti-malarial works. A sewer diversion 
from Broadwood Road to Link Road was made to reduce 
the load on the main Wong Nei Chong sewer. A _ storm- 
water channel on the west side of Repulse Bay was recon- 
structed and extended, 


No major damage from typhoons or rainstorms was 
caused during the quarter, although the usual heavy deposits 
of silt appeared in the main nullahs and catch-pits. Flood- 
ing occurred in a number of areas, notably King’s Road and 
Tai Hang Village. Small-scale training works to the Shing 
Mun River at Tai Wai were started. In connection with 
works executed on private account, 149 foul and storm- 
water sewer connections were made and extensions totalling 
1,955 feet were laid during the quarter. Stormwater and 
foul sewer extensions totalling 3,230 feet were also laid to 
serve land under development. Defective stone arches over 
Smithfield Nullah were replaced by a concrete slab and the 
decking of part of Tong Shui Road Nullah was begun to 
provide sites for a tramways shelter, a public latrine and 
pitches for hawkers. Drainage works in connection with the 
Causeway Bay Reclamation continue to proceed smoothly. 
At Aberdeen, work was started on the widening of a nullah 
bridge to the new road width of 30 feet. 


A great deal of maintenance work is reported by the 
Electrical and Mechanical Office, the Waterworks Office and 
the Roads Office. The unexpected early rains during the 
three months under review delayed progress on most road 
projects. Some 188 items of work on private account were 
carried out and the road projects completed during the 
period included the northern section of Queen Victoria 
Street, Centre Street and Sing Woo Road north of Tsai Tak 
Street. The access road to the Squatter area at Chai Wan 
was also completed and plans for the extension to this road 
were prepared and forwarded to the Chief Resettlement 
Officer. 


A street lighting programme for 1953-54 has been 
prepared providing for a total of 527 lamps on the Island, 
with an additional 120 to be added later for roads on the 
Peak. In Kowloon, provision has been made for the in- 
stallation of 519 lamps. A total of 138 new lamps, 73 on 
the Island and 65 in Kowloon, were installed during the 
quarter in streets which had been previously unlighted or 
insufficiently lighted, 
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In connection with the renewal of five lots, the Valua- 
tions and Resumptions Office submitted valuations amount- 
ing to $1,591,911. For resumption purposes, five lots were 
valued at $4,310,000; three lots were valued for exchange 
purposes and 86 hereditaments were valued for estate duty. 
In addition, valuations totalling $8,030,000 were made in 
connection with purchases, sales, removal of restrictive 
covenants, permit fees and conversions. 


In the quarter under review, the Waterworks Office 
completed 412 orders in connection with the maintenance 
of the waterworks and 28 orders for other Government 
Departments. The pumping stations continue to function 
satisfactorily. A total of 9,106 meters were repaired or 
overhauled during the period as against 8,734 in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 


The quality of the water was good, except for some 
tap samples from the Peak District, which were not up to 
the required standard. But the pollution was traced and 
remedied. A third sluice gate was installed in the Shing 
Mun Catchwater and drawings were prepared for a fourth 
at about chainage 17,500 feet. A total of 15,691 feet of 
new mains were laid during the quarter. At Yuen Long 
a 30-foot high concrete dam was built to impound about 
two million gallons of water. Water supplies to various 
resettlement areas were improved. 


Satisfactory progress was maintained during the quar- 
ter on the Central and Causeway Bay reclamations. Work 
on closing the east entrance to Causeway Bay has been 
completed whilst work on the east, north and west break- 
waters is continuing and will be completed shortly. The 
construction of the quay wall and the west wall of the 
Central Reclamation is nearing completion and work has 
started on the construction of 652 lineal feet of the north 
seawall. At Kennedy Town, the first stage of the programme 
for dredging and sand-filling of the foundation trench has 
been completed. 


Messrs. Scott and Wilson, consulting engineers for the 
improvement and extension of Kai Tak Airport, report that 
preliminary designs have been prepared for all the im- 
portant aspects of this project. A detailed survey has 
been started of the area which will be affected by the 
diversion of the large nullah to the northwest of the air- 
port. Work on the design of the new nullah has also 
begun. 


* * * 


HONGKONG’S WATER SUPPLY 


Hongkong has no normal water sources such as big 
rivers and springs. Its water thus comes from the sky, 
and how best to keep it was a question the public was in- 
vited to answer in 1861. Tagged to the question was a 
Government prize of £1,000. An Army man won it for it 
was he who suggested the dam built at Pokfulam with a 
piping system which gave Conduit Road its name. This 
historial tit-bit emerged during a talk about the Colony 
between Dr. S. G. Davis and the Rev, Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, 
over Radio Hongkong held last April. 


For the last 32 years there had always been on the 
Island one period of the year when water was restricted. 
If the assistance of the mainland was not available the 
water position on the Island would be a very bad one. 
Pipes across the harbour were a daring experiment and a 
long piece of construction, but the Colony’s engineers had 
always been very good. About 60 per cent of the Island’s 
water supplies came from the Kowloon side. 


The consumption of water per head varied quite a 
bit in accordance with the time of the year but it averaged 
about 16 gallons of water per head per day over a whole 
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year. That, however, did not mean that an individual 
used 16 gallons because a lot of water was consumed by 
factories. With water restrictions on most of the year there 
were times when that figure would not be the same. The 
consumption in England was, on the average, about 25 
gallons per head and in America about 100 gallons because 
of large industrial projects as well as waste. 


The first reservoir in Hongkong took about six years 
to build and when it was finished it proved completely in- 
adequate for the job it had to do and it was enlarged. In 
1889, with a population of 200,000, the Tytam Reservoir was 
built to hold just over 300,000,000 gallons of water. The 
first filter beds were built at the same time as the Pokfulam 
Reservoir. 


In spite of the ingenuity shown in coping with the 
water problem, there had nevertheless never beén a time 
for very many years when the Colony could feel happy about 
the situation. Opening a reservoir in 1917 the then Acting 
Governor forecast that the water needs of the Colony would 
be satisfied for the next 15 years—but a series of dry 
years soon proved him to be a false prophet. 


Supplies from wells were available even today and up 
to 1891 people who lived on the Peak got all their water 
from this source. In 1851 the city authorities dug five 
wells to augment water supplies then available. Two of 
them were at the foot of Happy Valley. Quite a large 
number of buildings on the Island did have wells, for 
instance the Hongkong Club, the present site of the-Hong- 
kong Hotel and also the Bank of China. However, these 
wells have had to be built over. In 1895 five big wells 
were dug in Kowloon and out of three of these about a 
quarter of a million gallons were supplied daily. These 
wells were not now in use but they were not exhausted. How- 
ever, if they were used now there would be some danger 
of contamination as there was a city living above them. 
Outside of industrial and washing purposes the water from 
those wel's was not now valuable. 


In the annual report of the first year after the war 
it was stated that 25,000,000 gallons of water a day 
would be supplied before the end of 1945. That was very 
good, indeed, considering the state of the filter beds then. 
The Japanese had left these beds in a state of neglect while 
they had been badly shelled and bombed during the war. 
The number of main pipes laid on the Island after the first 
year of reoccupation was 70,000 feet—approximately 14 miles. 
This was one indication of how much effort had been applied 
to restoring the Island after the war. 


Symptomatic of the Colony’s water supplies was the 
erratic rainfall the Colony had—it could not be guaranteed 
one way or the other. Last year there had been a very 
high rainfall—about 100 inches. The highest in the Colony, 
apparently, was in 1889 when there were 119 inches; the 
lowest was in 1895—45 inches. The average figure of 86 
inches was seldom achieved. 


At present the Colony got most of its rain in seven 
months of the year and over the other five months there 
was practically no rain at all. The biggest consumption 
of water in the Colony was for industrial uses and if certain 
industries went out of employment for a couple of months 
it would affect consumption very notably. 


At any rate the Colony was fairly well supplied with 
reservoirs and the dam in Jubilee Reservoir was the highest 
in the East—275 feet. The Tai Lam Chung Reservoir would 
be built in two stages of four years and three years, the 
latter construction to take in extra supplies of water outside 
the catchment area. After the first stage there would be 
an additional 7,000,000 gallons of water a day. 
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One thing which was worrying water engineers was 
soil creeping which resulted in a lot of sediment of the 
plain going into a reservoir. In 1930 the Aberdeen Re- 
servoir was cleaned out thoroughly and investigated and it 
was found that by soil creep it had lost 20 per cent of its 


capacity. Engineers were watching this aspect very care- 
fully. 


One factor about the Tai Lam Chung Reservoir was 
that it would be 18 miles from Kowloon, and water from 
it would reach the Hongkong side by gravity. The Island 
depended on Kowloon for about 60 per cent of its water. 


Sooner or later water could be taken from the Pearl 
River. It was a long distance away but it could be done. 
It was a question of having an easy and friendly relation- 
ship with China. When that came about there was no reason 
at all why water could not be obtained from the Pear! River. 
But before that, if further supplies of water were wanted 
there was Lantao Island where there was a tremendous 
catchment area, 


Even if there was built a reservoir at Lantao or one 
could take the water direct from the streams there, a ré- 
servoir would still be needed. The water from the streams 
ran off so fast that in order to obtain what came down, 
a dam would be needed to catch it, 


A number of dentists in the Colony had advocated the 
putting of fluorine in water to prevent teeth decay. In 
America there were quite a number of associations who 
were putting a small amount of fluorine in water supplies. 
The matter was under discussion here. 


* * * 
HONGKONG ROYAL OBSERVATORY 


A trial of the local storm warning system was carried 
out in April to test the efficiency of the channels by which 
the warnings are distributed, states the Director of the Royal 
Observatory, in his progress report for April-June. The 
system was brought into use for the first time this season 
on June 29, when the Strong Wing Signal was hoisted on 


account of an active trough of low pressure which had - 


developed to the south of the Colony. The following day, 
there were strong winds and a maximum gust of 50 knots 
was recorded at the Observatory. 


5,933 weather reports were received from ships at sea 
during the period under review. Forty-two ships were 
visited whilst in port and 34 barometers were checked. 
Many ships’ officers visited the. Observatory during the 
quarter and instructions were given to two officers who 
were studying meteorology for their masters’ certificates. 


In addition to the transmission of half-hourly weather 
reports, the Meteorological Office at Kai Tak issued during 
the quarter under review 811 flight forecasts, 1,554 forecasts, 
etc. to other weather centres and to aircraft in flight, 165 
non-routine advices to aircraft in flight by wireless tele- 
graphy and 40 non-routine advices to aircraft in flight by 
radio telephony. A total of 3,147 weather reports were 
received from aircraft in flight during the period. 


A total of 93 successful temperature and humidity 
soundings were carried out during the quarter; there were 
six failures. The average height reached was 58,800 feet. 
Radar wind-finding ascents were carried out successfully 
on 63 occasions in collaboration with the Army, the average 
height reached being about 53,400 feet. On six other 
occasions the sounding balloon was followed visually by 
theodolite. 


In addition, 48 routine meteor messages and 43 special 
meteor messages were prepared for Her Majesty’s Armed 
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Forces in Hongkong. At the request of the Royal Artil- 
lery, a member of the Observatory staff made arrangements 
for using radar to determine the upper winds over an artil- 
lery range during a calibration shoot and assisted in work- 
ing out the results. The establishment of a self-contained 
radar-wind station, under the full control of the Observa- 
tory, will enable the upper winds to be determined to great 
heights more than once a day in all weathers. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Jardine Matheson and 
Company and the Captain of the ss. “Hin Sang,’’ pilot 


' balloon observations were carried out aboard that vessel 


during two round voyages to Borneo and Indonesia. For 
this purpose, two computers of the Observatory staff travelled 
on the ship during the first voyage and one during the 
second. The experiment was a success and further series 
of such observations will be made whenever opportunity 
permits. 


On April 11 Radio Hongkong commenced broadcast- 
ing the six-pip hourly time signal from the Observatory’s 
Synchronome Clock. The routine recording of distant earth- 


- quakes was continued, the results being published in the 


monthly Seismological Bulletin. In addition coded earth- 
quake reports are now included in the Hongkong Meteoro- 
logical Broadcast. Work also continued on the construction 


of equipment for detecting and counting atmospherics from . 


thunderstorms and of a balloon-borne’ electrometer for 
measuring the potential gradient at any height in the at- 
mosphere. 


The new weather stations at Waglan and Cheung Chau 
continued to operate satisfactorily. At Cheung Chau, a 
Dines anemograph has been installed, whilst about 50 rain- 
gauges are now in use in various parts of the Colony. Some 


of these gauges, the number of which is constantly in-. 


creasing, are situated at Public Works Department water- 
works, some at Observatory out-stations but over half are 
read by voluntary observers who send in monthly returns 
to the Observatory. As a result, it is now possible to 
publish a monthly rainfall chart which represents reason- 
ably accurately the distribution of rainfall over all but 
the most remote parts of the Colony. The research on 
the water needs of different local crops was continued and 
three more crops (egg plant, yin choi and white beans) 
were planted in the experimental plots during the period 
under review. 


* * * 


NANYANG COTTON MILL OF HONGKONG 


The Nanyang Cotton Mill, one of the first of the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills to be erected in Hongkong in 
1948, is a pattern of modern mill construction. It is a 
vertical unit consisting of high-draft spinning plant, auto- 
matic looms and a yarn-dyeing plant, all of the latest types 
applying the most approved technological processes. The 
electro-magnetic, single process, cotton opening, mixing and 
distributing arrangement comprises some novel features in- 
cluding automatic regulation. The system of high-draft 
spinning employed enables the production of high quality 
yarns to be performed under economic conditions. 


The Company’s “Golden Peak” brands of cotton and 
staple fibre yarns and fabrics enjoy a high reputation in 
the markets of the world. 


In the Weaving Shed, the British Northrop Automatic 
Looms are fitted with mechanism for automatic replenish- 
ment of the weft, the chief aim being to provide conditions 
whereby a loom can be run for prolonged periods without 


“requiring the attention of the weaver.’ To the extent that 


this aim is achieved, each weaver can attend more looms, 
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thus reducing the wages cost of. weaving and enabling the 
maximum cloth produced to be obtained for the wages 
paid. 


The machinery in the Dye-house allows of the applica- 
tion of the latest method of pressure dyeing of packaged 
yarns in specially designed kiers. Machines in chamber form 
take the place of stores for drying. 


As regards labour, the welfare of the workers receive 
special consideration. The lay-out of the machinery, the 
regulation of temperature and humidity, the vacuum arrange- 
ments installed for cleaning, combine to produce conditions 
within the mill for comfortable working. The Company 
has built dormitories to provide housing of the majority of 
the workers, and a canteen where wholesome meals, com- 
prising of a balanced diet, are served. Medical assistance 
in the first-aid arrangements within the mill, under the 
superintendence of a visiting and qualified doctor and full- 
time trained nurses, hospitalisation schemes and _ other 
amenities are all available to the 800 workers who are em- 
ployed in the factory. 


The whole is a pattern which compares most favourably 
with the conditions of manufacture to be found in any of 
the textile centres of the world, 


* * * 


FISHING & VEGETABLE MARKETING IN HONGKONG 


Local fishermen are showing increasing interest in 
starting thrift and loan societies and the Hoklo fishermen 
of Taipo and trawler fishermen of Cheung Chau have begun 
preparations for registration, states the Registrar of Co- 
operatives and Director of Marketing, in his latest pro- 
gress report for April to June. Two new co-operative 
societies were registered during the quarter under review. 
They are the Shaukiwan Trawler Fishermen’s Thrift and 
Loan Co-operative Society and the Tsun Wan Station Thrift 
and Loan Co-operative Society. 


A vegetable collecting centre at Shatin was also started 
during the quarter. Vegetable farmers of this district are 
very keen on the centre and it is shortly expected to become 
a co-operative society. The Tsun Wan Collecting Centre 
Committee is now busy preparing by-laws for future regis- 
tration as a co-operative society. 


Boar service societies are doing well and groups of 
farmers in Ping Shan and the Big Wave Bay area have 
shown interest in starting these societies. Discussions have 
taken place with vegetable farmers of the Lam Ti and 
Kau Pang districts, and it is expected that within the next 
few weeks another collecting centre will be started. 


The three months under review saw the end of the 
main fishing season. Landings from most types of fishing 
vessels were good compared with those of last year, although 
the purse-seiner season was very late in starting. 


The White Herring season, although not poor, has not 
been as good as the Big Tail junk fishermen had hoped. 
Long-liner fishermen recorded good catches during the first 
part of the quarter, but landings during the last few weeks 
were very poor. This is due to a number of reasons. ‘The 
poor purse-seiner season caused a shortage of bait and 
sharks again attacked the long lines. But the main reason 
for poor landings was the strike by long-liner employees in 
protest against the new and lower bonus rates which the 
junk masters tried to enforce. The strike was finally settled 
through the good offices of the Commissioner of Labour. 


Fish prices were much the same as during the previous 
quarter although there were price fluctuations with, at 
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times, a considerable fluctuation in landings. A more effi- 
cient system for the transportation of fish on land was 
brought into operation on Hongkong Island during the quar- 
ter. The introduction of the system, involving the use of 
commercial transport, is expected to result in a saving of 
40,000 yearly. 


The production of vegetables decreased from the middle 
of May, when the slack season began. Poor weather affect- 
ed production during June, but taking the quarter as a 
whole, production was slightly better than that of last 
year. 


This is the main season for melons in Chinese territory 
and imports of this type of vegetable have been increasing 
steadily over the past few weeks. The average price of 
local vegetables increased slightly during the period under 
review and is expected to remain at the present levels until 
the beginning of the main season which begins in October. 


There has been an increase of nearly 100 buyers at 
the Wholesale Vegetable Market in Kowloon. This was 
brought about during June, when the new market at Kennedy 
Town was opened to the public. Some buyers are finding 
it more convenient to come to Kowloon to purchase vege- 
tables than to go to Kennedy Town. 


The nightsoil maturation and distribution scheme con- 
tinues to operate well. Plans are in hand to increase the 
capacity of the maturation tanks at Tsun Wan to take in 
nightsoil from Hongkong in addition to those from Kowloon 
during the main vegetable season. 


* * 


PRISONS OF HONGKONG 


Steady progress in the development of prison industries 
has been maintained and with the introduction of the 
Earnings Scheme, providing a useful incentive to work, pro- 
duction is expected to increase, states the Commissioner of 
Prisons in his latest progress report for the period April to 
June. Industrial machinery on order from the Crown 
Agents has begun to arrive and the first of the shoemaking 
machines has been received and will shortly be installed, 
the report says. This industry is in its infancy but with a 
qualified instructor and adequate machinery it is hoped to 
show much increased production. The industrial section 
employs a daily average of 1,008 long-term prisoners on 
useful and productive work. A daily average of 800 pri- 
soners go to work outside the prison walls. About 200 
prisoners are employed on grass cutting, which is always 
a big job at this time of the year. 


There is now a permanent small party under. the 
Hygiene Officer engaged on sanitation work and the con- 
trol of mosquitoes and other pests in the prison area at 
Stanley. Results have been very good and the plague of 


flies which was reported last summer has been brought under . 


eontrol. Two Prison Officers were trained for this type of 
work. 


The Earnings Scheme was introduced on May 1 to 
replace the system of gratuities. It should result in in- 
creased production. Prisoners are now allowed to remit 
part of their earnings to their families, and the possibility 
of providing canteens is being studied. 


The general health of prisoners has been good. During 
the quarter under review, 38 prisoners were sent to Queen 
Mary Hospital for X-ray and for treatment and three pri- 
soners were transferred to the Mental Hospital. Six deaths 
were recorded during this period. 
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Of new prisoners admitted, 23 were sent direct to the 
Prison Hospital whilst 206 were recommended for half 
labour only. 


The rations supplied were of good quality but of neces- 
sity at this time of the year the vegetables lack variety. 


The Stanley Training Centre has got away to a good 
start and the spirit of both staff and boys is excellent, the 
report states. 


Fourteen boys were admitted during the quarter. In 
the Training Centre educational and vocational training 
classes are available for all boys. [Illiterate boys are given 
special tuition. Trade training includes carpentry, rattan 
work, motor mechanics and gardening. The gardens are 
doing well in spite of bad weather and produce vegetables 
to supplement the diet. 


The main recreations in the summer are swimming, soft- 
ball, walking and table tennis. 


On prison discipline, the report states the standard of 
conduct remains high in all institutions. There was one 
small disturbance at Stanley in which four prisoners were 
slightly injured and one case in which a prisoner attacked 
another without inflicting serious injury. There were 256 
reports against prisoners compared with 179 in the last 
quarter, making a total of 435 for the half year, which is 
251 less than the total for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


No prisoner was recommended for corporal punishment 
for an offence against Prison Rules, Fourteen prisoners 
were given a total of 220 strokes of the cane by order of 
the Courts. 


There were no executions during the second quarter 
of this year. 


The conduct and discipline of the staff continues to 
improve. Improved methods of supervision and a general 
raising of standards are being employed. A course of 
training in the use and control of tear gas is being taken 
by all disciplinary staff. This method of riot control is 
particularly well suited to prisons, where the use of fire- 
arms in confined spaces may be as dangerous to the staff 
as to the rioters. 


Regular fire and riot exercises were held during the 
quarter. 


Prisoners played a large part in the making of Corona- 
tion decorations for the Colony. -Many of the crests for 
the various flags were hand-painted by the prisoners; orders 
for decorations were received from as far afield as 
Penang. 


Coronation celebrations among the prison personnel in- 
cluded a Garden Fete held on the Football Ground at 
Stanley on June 6 under the joint auspices of the Prison 
Officers’ Club and the Prisons Department Sports Associa- 
tion. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, 
G.C.M.G., inspected the Lai Chi Kok Female Prison on 
May 21 and Victoria Prison on June 25. 


The Commissioner of Prisons inspected all institutions 
weekly. 


The total number of prisoners up to the end of the 
quarter under review stood at 5,552—1,912 at Stanley, 
3,253 at Victoria and 387 at Lai Chi Kok. Of the total, 
2,131 (1,965 males and 166 females) were sentenced to 
imprisonment for periods of less than a month. 
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CHINA’S AGRICULTURAL TAX 


By A. S. Chang and T. K. Ho 


I. Nature of Agricultural Tax 


The agricultural tax imposed by the Chinese Com- 
munist Government differs not only from the customary 
land tax which prevailed in China for centuries, but also 
from the Nationalist land tax in kind collected in the last 
days of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. It is mainly a tax on 
crops, but it includes land tax, and land rent. It is a tax 
in kind on the basis of output of grain, instead of a mere 
conversion of regular land tax into a tax in kind as in the 
Nationalist days. 


Agricultural tax has never been clearly defined in Com- 
munist decrees. But its meaning can be traced in the 
approved textbooks on Public Finance published in Com- 
munist China. In his “Outline of New Public Finance’’, 


Chien Chia-chu, Deputy Director of the Private Enterprise 
Administration, said: 


“In the past, land rent was separate from land tax. 
The former was paid to landlords by tenant-peasants, while 
the latter was paid to the Government by landowners. But 
since the land reform, land rent has no longer existed as 
such. Land rent and land tax have become one entity. 
Part of public grain (i.e., agricultural tax) delivered by 
the peasants is in substance the old land rent, the re- 
mainder being land tax. In other words, that part was 
formerly paid to landlords by peasants, and now because 
of the disappearance of the landlord class, the State has 
taken its place. Agricultural tax is a sum total of land 
tax and land rent.” 


In our opinion Chien Chia-chu is not entirely correct 
because he has overlooked the element of tax on crops. 
It cannot be denied that agricultural tax is levied on crops. 
So we may conclude that agricultural tax is composed of 
three elements: tax on crops, land tax, and land rent. But 
this is obviously contradictory to the avowed policy of the 
Communist Government for the following reasons: 


(1) The objectives of land reform were to eliminate 
the landlords and to liberate peasant productive power. In 
the Common Programme of the People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference, it was.provided that “the feudalist and 
semi-feudalist ownership of land should be changed into 
peasant ownership of land in a planned and measured man- 
ner.” So after land reform, peasants have acquired in 
theory and in law the right to land ownership and should 


no longer pay any land rent to the State. If the State - 


takes the place of landlords and the peasants have to 
pay land rent to it, then the peasants will be just as much 
exploited as before and the objectives of land reform will 
be abandoned. 


(2) In law Communist tax on land applies only to 
urban land. In the Regulations Governing Land Tax (1951), 
it was specified that the collection of tax on urban land 
in a given city should be approved by the Central People’s 
Government. Now this tax is combined with the tax on 
urban buildings under the name of “tax on urban land 
and buildings”. It is certainly surprising to find out from 


Chien Chia-chu’s book that agricultural tax does include a 
land tax. 


II. Method of Collection and the Tax Rate 


The method of collecting agricultural tax varies from 
time to time and from place to place. The method applied 


in 1952 was based on “Provisional Regulations Governing 


Agricultural Tax In New Liberated Areas” published in 
1950, and the’ main features of these Regulations may be 
described as follows: 


(1) The taxpayer:: a. In case of getting agricul- 
tural produce from one’s own land, the owner; (b) in 
ease of mortgaged land, the mortgagee; (c) in case of 
leased land, the lessor. 


(2) Units for farmland calculation: A unit for farm- 
land calculation is called a “standard mou’’, which should 
have a “production norm” of one picul of grain. The 


_ production norm is the minimum output of staple grain that 


various farmlands should yield according to local customs 
and the normal harvest. Crops other than grains are esti- 
mated as equivalents to grain. 


(3) The tax-free land: The tax-free land for any 
peasant, regardless of sex and age, is one standard mou. 
It may be a little more than one standard mou for Com- 
munist cadres, widowers, widows and orphans. 


(4) Taxable land: The unit for tax collection is 
called a “taxable mou’’. All standard mou of a _ house- 
hold less the tax-free land should be “taxable mou’’. 


The following supplementary provisions were made in 
a directive on collection of agricultural tax, issued on June 
16, 1952 by the Government Administration Council: 


(1) All local surtaxes on agricultural tax should be 
abolished and this tax should be collected by the Central 
Government in a unified manner. 


(2) The rates of agricultural tax for the Northeast 
Area (Manchuria) and North China are prescribed as follows: 


North Manchuria ................ 23 per cent 
South Manchuria _............... 21 per cent 


(3) The rates of agricultural tax in the Inner Mon- 
golia Autonomous Region, Shantung Province, and the 
former Shensi-Kansu-Ningshia Border Region should be 
separately fixed by the People’s Government of the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Region and the East-China and 
Northwest Executive Committees, subject to the approval 
by the Government Administration Council. 


In the afore-mentioned Border Region, the rate as 
now fixed by the Northwest Executive Committee and ap- 
proved by the Government Administration Council is from 
18 to 20 per cent. 


(4) At those places in new liberated areas where 
land reform has been completed, the system of progressive 
taxation should be implemented, and the progressive rate 
should be from seven to 30 per cent. 


(5) At those places”*in new liberated areas where 
land reform has not been completed, the rate of agricul- 
tural tax should be fixed by the authorities of the Greater 
Administrative Area in accordance with the Provisional Re- 
gulations Governing Agricultural Tax For New Liberated 
Areas, subject to the approval by the Central People’s 
Government. (The rate lies between three and 80 per 
cent). 


(6) In accordance with the “Outline Of Implementing 
Assessment of Land And Produce For The Purpose Of 
Agricultural Taxation’ (1952), the People’s Government 
or Military and Administrative Committees (now Executive 
Committees) of various Greater Administrative Areas should 
continue to direct their subordinate Provincial and Muni- 
cipal People’s Governments to complete the work of assess- 
ing land and produce under guidance and in a planned 
manner. Not only farming acreage should be accurately 
assessed, but also the production norm should be fixed. 
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Ill. Assessment of Land and Produce 


Agricultural tax differs from the old land tax in that 
the former is based mainly on the production norm, while 
the latter was based mainly on farm acreage. So the 
Chinese Communists are in a position to increase agricul- 
tural tax if and when they want to raise the production 
norm. Li Shu-cheng, Minister of Agriculture, once said: 
“It is possible for us to increase the produce of a given 
piece of land by two times or even several times, but it 
would be impossible to increase farm acreage by two times”. 
But it is common sense that the produce of land is subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. Farmlands in China 
have long been under intensive cultivation, and their pro- 
duce cannot be doubled as easily as Li Shu-cheng thinks. 
Of course, we admit that such produce may be increased to 
a certain extent through improved irrigation, better ferti- 
lizer and other improved methods of farming. Yet the 
Chinese Communists have done very little along these lines. 
What they have endeavoured to do is to propagate the 
“patriotic production drive”, which is simply a spiritual 
or emotional stimulus rather than a scientific improvement. 
The Communist Minister of Agriculture is, at least, over- 
optimistic, if not ignorant. The so-called assessment of 
land and produce is the basis on which the rate of agricul- 
tural tax rests. According to the “outline of Implement- 
ing Assessment of Land and Produce For the Purpose of 
Agricultural Taxation”, the methods of such assessment 
are as follows: 


(1) Assessment of land: In-new liberated areas, the 
data on the old land tax may be made use of, and the 
former personnel in charge of land tax may be selected and 
employed. The old land-tax records (which contain a de- 
tailed description of farmlands) should be revised with 
reference to actual conditions and distributed to the villages 
to be posted in prominent places, and then the peasant 
masses should be mobilized to check on and correct these 
records. All farmlands in a village or selected portions 
of them may be actually measured. 


(2) Assessment of produce: In those areas where 
the production norm originally fixed approaches accuracy, 
in assessment of produce for readjusting this norm, the 
original basis should not be abandoned. In those areas 
where the production norm is not yet accurate, emphasis 
should be laid upon investigating the grades of land and 
upon revising the production norm. In those areas where 
the basis for the production norm has not yet been establish- 
ed, the method of assessing produce through investigation 
in coordination with democratic discussion and judgment 
should be adopted, and the village governments should 
mobilize the peasant masses to ascertain land classification 
and to divide each class into grades through proper dis- 
cussion and judgment. County People’s Governments should 
examine the data submitted by village governments and 
conduct intensive investigations to fix the production norm 
for each grade of land. As a precaution, they may, if time 
permits, submit these norms in a draft form to County 
People’s Representative Conferences or District Peasant 
Representative Conferences for final revision in order to pre- 
vent the democratic judgment passed in the villages from 
becoming unreasonable. 


Assessment of land and produce was a very oppressive 
measure so far as the peasants were concerned. It was 
intended to establish a high rate of agricultural tax, and 
to achieve this purpose, it was necessary to fix high pro- 
duction norms. Consequently. it has been imperative to 
encourage the peasants to make continuing efforts for pro- 
duction. Hence the peasants have been, and still are, 
over-burdened with patriotic production drives, labour emula- 
tion campaigns, and what not. 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA YV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


| To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE 


The total value of merchandise im- 
ported and exported during June, 1953 
at $596.8 million was up by $14.7 
million (2.5%) over’ the 
month of May. For the period January 
to June, 1953 the Colony’s total trade 
was valued at $3,675.9 million anu 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1952 showed a marked increase of 
$511.2 million (16.2%). 


Imports 
Imports during June at $361.3 
million, rose by $46.4 million (14.7%) 
over the previous month and for the 
six months January to June, 1953 
were. $2,126.9 million, an increase of 
$272.1 million (14.7%) over the total 
of $1,854.8 million for the same period 
of the preceding year. Noteworthy 
increases in imports from various 
countries during the first six mur.ths 
of this year, as compared with the 
same period of 1952 were recorded 
for Burma  (+165%), Denmark 
Ceylon (+129%), Formosa 
+118%), South Korea (+111%), 
Western Germany (7*101%), France 
(+64%), China, excluding Formosa 
(+40%), Malaya (+26%) and Nether- 
lands (+26%) while reductions in value 
were shown by Norway (—59%), India 
(—35%), Canada (—32%), Belgium 
(—31%) and Egypt (—27%). 


Exports 

Exports during June, 1953 at $235.5 
million were down by $31.7 million 
(11.9%) compared with the previous 
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IN JUNE AND FOR JANUARY-JUNE 1953 


Report By Department of Commerce and Industry 


month but for the ere January to 
June, 1953 the total of $1,549.0 mil- 
lion showed an increase of $239.1 
million (18.8%) over the figure of 
$1,309.8 million for the same period of 
the previous year. Main increases in 
exports for the first six months of 
1953 as compared with the § corres- 
ponding period of 1952 were:— Italy 
(+609%), Japan (+197%), Ceylon 
(+194%), Belgium (+184%), India 
(+133%), China, excluding Formosa 
(+119%), South Korea (+88%), Aus- 
tralia (+70%), North Borneo (+59%), 
Philippines (+55%), Sweden 
Canada (+47%), United ingdom 
(+38%), Indonesia (+38%), Nether- 
lands (+38%) and France (*+37%) while 
noteworthy reductions were recorded 
for Pakistan (—71%), Egypt (—63%)., 
U.S.A. (—62%), Switzerland (—62%), 
Formosa (—51%), Burma (—49%), 
Thailand (—40%), Denmark (—37%), 
Norway (—35%) and Western Ger- 
many (—30%). 


Exports of Hongkong Products 


During the month under review ex- 
ports of commodities including minerals 
manufactured or produced in Hongkong 
which were recorded separately in the 
Trade Classification List amounted to 
a declared value of $65,372,269 re- 
presenting 27.8% of the Colony’s total 
exports as against 26.8% for the pre- 
vious month. Principal items in order 
of value were cotton fabrics $21.5 
million; cotton yarns $9.5 million; cot- 
ton singlets $8.4 million; shirts $4.8 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 
PAINT PRODUCTS CO. LTO 


million; electric torches $3.4 million; 
enamelled household utensils $3.2 
million; footwear $2.9 million; torch 
batteries $2.7 million; preserved fruits 
$1.6 million towels, not embroidered 
$1.2 million; prepared paints, enamels 
and mastics $0.6 million; vacuum 
flasks and jugs, complete $0.6 million; 
iron ore $0.5 million; and plastic 
articles $0.5 million. 


For the first six months of this year 
exports of Hongkong products were 
valued at $331,150,131 accounting for 
21.4% of the Colony’s total exports 
for the period. Main items in order 
of importance were cotton fabrics 
$91.7 million; cotton yarns $52.1 mil- 
lion; cotton singlets $41.5 million; 
footwear $24.7 million; shirts $24.4 
million; enamelled household utensils 
$17.5 million; electric torches $17.3 
million; torch batteries $11.4 million; 
preserved fruits $7.9 million; towels, 
not embroidered $5.8 million; prepared 
oe. enamels and mastics $4.2 mil- 
ion; vacuum flasks and jugs, complete 
$3.4 million; embroidered outerwear 
$3.1 million; metal lanterns $2.8 
million; aluminium household utensils 
$2.3 million; and plastic articles $2.0 
million, 


Trade Controls 


The number of import and export 
licences issued was as follows:— 


Monthly 

June May averages 

1953 1953 for 1952 
Import 8,437 8,967 6,890 
Export .... 14,038 14,913 13,168 


Due to an improvement in the ex- 
change position, restrictions on the 
import of Italian and other origin 
Cotton yarns, except Japanese, were 
abolished with effect from June 8 and 
their export freely permitted to South- 
East Asian countries. 


It was agreed during the month that 
as from July 2 a quota of £70,000 
per month should be established out 
of which Hongkong manufacturers were 
to receive allocations to enable them 
to obtain Japanese poplin for manu- 
facturing into shirts and other gar- 
ments. From the same date it was 
agreed that the period during which 
importers must open Letters of Credit 
should be extended from one to two 
months from the date of issue of the 
exchange transfer authorisation. 


Essential Supplies Certificates 


There was a further decrease in the 
number of applications. 1,260 applica- 
tions were received—the lowest since 
October, 1952—as against 1,577 in 
May. There were 177 refusals and 
60 cancellations. Most of the reduc- 
tion fell upon the U.K. and Japan. 
Most of the cancellations were in re- 
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spect of old certificates which had 
not been used owing to export restric- 
tions in the countries of origin. 


Seizures 


The number of major seizures of 
specified articles fell to 18 in June. 
Strong preventive measures were taken 
during the month by revenue launches 
and mobile patrols on the land. 


A seizure of 185 taels of raw opium 
was made and there was a considerable 
increase in the number of seizures of 
dutiable commodities, especially of 
Chinese tobacco and_ cigarettes. A 
large quantity of dutiable soap and 
and tooth paste was located in pre- 
mises in the central district. On the 
other hand only three illicit stills and 
120 gallons of mash were located. 


Revenue 


Revenue for the month was $7,358,- 
586.96 and increased by over $1% 
million compared with the May figure. 
This was chiefly accounted for by a 
similar increase in the returns from 
tobacco. It is understood that’ the 
larger quantities of American cigarettes 
have been released on the market in 
the expectation that there will be a 
more liberal allocation for Hongkong 
by the Office of International Trade 
in the coming months. 


The duty from table waters was more 
than twice that of the previous month. 


Returns from all items are satisfac- 
tory and, for the first three months of 
the financial vyvear, are all, with the 
exception of table waters, slightly 
higher than estimated. Total revenue 
is about $2 million in excess of the 
average estimate for the quarter. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference 


Certificates of origin and imperial 
preference totalled 3,066 and 2,999 
respectively and with 376 forms 120A 
(Malaya) 260 comprehensive certi- 
ficates of origin and 232 tourist certi- 
ficates issued represent a grand total 
of 6,933, a decrease of 422 against 
the previous month. The total value 
of products thereunder, however, at 
$23,340,929 was an _ increase of 
$2,817,407 over the previous month. 


Fees collected for certificates of 
origin and imperial preference totalled 
$15,330 and $14,995 respectively and 
these with Form 120A (Malaya) $1,880 
and comprehensive certificates of origin 
$6,500 and tourist certificates $1,160 
constituted a grand total of $39,865. 


Certification of Goods for the United 
States 


One application for a comprehensive 
certificate of origin was refused because 
of insufficient documentation. Of the 
260 comprehensive certificates of origin 
issued hardwood furniture, plums and 
bean thread were the chief commodi- 
ties. Of the 232 tourist certificates 
issued silk, made-up garments and 


furniture were the main purchases. 


Further discussions with Mr. 
Hazard, . Special 


George 


Assistant to the 


Director, Foreign Assets Control of 
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the U.S.A. Treasury, led to agreement 
on procedure for the shipment of China 
type tea from Formosa, needlepoint 
tapestries, cotton cloth gloves, dolls and 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JUNE, 1953 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE 
TOTALS FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1952 


January/June January/June 
June, 1953 1952 
Merchandise $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 43,456,575 262,481,653 233,202,941 
4,362,924 26,590,378 23,298,638 
4,642,216 32,414,681 47,756,649 
649,305 2,302,550 1,007,341 
New Zealand .............. 26,454 805,134 731,314 
North Borneo ........... 2,508,961 16,064,948 14,777,122 
16,522,284 57,705,164 65,845,623 
est rica — 
East Africa (Br.) .. 3,812,125 12,033,265) 15,151,538 
Central Africa (Br.) 2,571,386) 
British West Indies .... 2,700 15,661 ) 
British Oceania .......... 131,600 226,485 ) 16,318,925 © 
Br. Comma. Other ...... 2,518,787 12,638,572 ) 
Afr, Countries, Other 274,141 1,571,337 862,185 
U.S. A. docdbstodbdchaRatbiotncdite 27,066,067 112,601,232 126,094,088 
Central America ........ + 255,837 371,488 
S. Amer. Countries, ) 5,378,471 
China (ex. Formosa) 75,770,454 485,021,695 347,059,431 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 7,328,866 52,873,317 24,797,825 
5,326,589 23,780,484 28,769,536 
3,652,623 15,974,130 15,775,392 
Korea, North .............. 
Korea, South ........... 799,428 6,138,908 2,913,779 
Philippines ................. 818,418 5,498,821 6,118,006 
22,087,027 150,913,970 122,874,100 
Middle & Near East 
Countries ................ 1,662,225) 
Cent, Asian Countries 257,000 2,104,547) 9.470.743 
United States Oceania 263,040 1,325,180) et 
Oceania, n.e.s. _.......... —. 36,615) 
3,685,452 29,584,362 42,894,394 
2,672,577 38,253,994 23,329,954 
oe gg, (Western) . 20,477,138 139,224,879 69,184,278 
2,507,908 53,306,916 49,873,281 
Nethesinude 7,702,205 67,472,163 53,638,574 
2,421,427 13,826,858 17,491,087 
Switzerland ................ 7,633,071 55,744,368 56,532,339 
7,200 9,333 102,900 
— 5,696) 14,748,137 
Eastern Europe ........ 992,695 10,515,750) 
European Countries, 
Total Merchandise .... 361,293,067 2,126,921,265 1,854,831,469 
Total Gold & Specie .. 199,156 973,208 5,964,655 
Grand Total . 861,492,223 2,127,894,478 1,860,796,124 
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gene to the United States. have so far been agreed and discus- scheme was circulated during the 
S was announced in the press on sions on others are proceeding. month to airline and shipping agencies. 


June 20. A further list of shops and factories ; 
Altogether 18 different commodities approved under the tourist certificate Factory Inspections 


A total of 233 factory inspections 
were carried out during the month, of 
which 181 were spot and routine checks 

es, the balance being for ordinar 
TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES, JUNE, 1953 certificates of origin. , Be soliectaa 
for inspections amounted to $2,331.50. 


WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS FOR THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE 


TOTALS FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1952 Business Registration 
The disposal of outstanding appli- 
January/June January/June cations chiefly to 
June, 1953 1953 1952 nesses is proving more difficult than 
Merchandise $ $ $ anticipated. The results for the month 
United Kingdom ........ 10,858,144 62,350,907 45,177,577 
3,426,913 14,999,600 8,827,929 $162 were issued and 
Canada ......... EN 1,936,440 12,573,312 8,541,254 $162,275 collected in revenue although 
Ceylon 1,045,268 8,050,915 -2°741.884 occurred during the 
alaya 26,358,235 185,236,464 ,445,03 
New Zealand 685,756 2:087,815 2,084,356 position atthe ond of June ts 
pplications registered 
North Borneo ............ 2,066,162 13,473,516 8,493,288 52,679, certificates issued 29,793, de- 
Pakistan OW 0 ete oe eee 4,292,101 11,102,689 38,815,773 mand notes issued 85 778 and revenue 
South Africa .............. 650,936 3,822,089 ) collected $6 700,912. 
West Africa (Br.) .... 1,695,828 9,414,615 ) 5.471.184 
East Africa (Br.) ...... 1,292,747 6,957,337 ) Anion Approximately 3,000 files have been 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 1,227,460 6,060,990 ) closed for various reasons. These in- 
British West Indies .... 854,909 5,695,590) clude duplicate registrations, closure 
British Oceania .......... 510,100 2,251,293) 13,064,499 of businesses, disappearance of ap- 
Br. Comm., Other ...... 1,392,442 9,610,942) plicants, and applications by persons 
Egypt | ......... prssesetestesenss 112,865 617,120 1,676,914 exempted under the ordinance. It is 
Afr, Countries, Other 2,950,157 25,335,671 11,926,505 estimated that there are still 14,000 
U.S.A. nnanecnetetennnsteneennees 3,747,566 32,589,544 85,728,980 applications requiring further investiga- 
Central America ........ 1,028,393 5,458,675 tion. 
— 1,96 
597 38,905) 6.073.861 Supplies 
| RD 2,234,845 17,707,023 34,718,586 meat continued to e procured on 
’ Government Account. Imports during 
China (ex. Formosa) 24,539,372 364,045,589 166,172,581 and Gan. 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 6,919,077 51,406,536 104,500,877 and Geieon 
Indochina .... 2,376,945 20,254,397 16,650,617 totalled 16.537 tons 
61,414,016 244,266,990 177,031,744 
19,661,485 137,013,018 46,090,738 It was agreed that with effect from 
Korea, North .............. — — rapa aa July 1, controls on the import of can- 
Korea, South ween eccecceee 4,699,693 22,533,807 12,015,117 ned meat, corned beef, bacon and ham 
5,982,925 49,211,887 42,678,160 should be relaxed. Export is not per- 
Philippines .................. 6,582,285 30,549,546 19,744,945 mitted. 
ere Spee. Bow 1,333,516 7,411,187) but ample supplies are still available 
Cent, Asian Countries 101,925 264,097) 8 796.083 for local use and  bunkering. Fresh 
United States Oceania 882,642 4,025,600) per supplies are due to arrive shortly. 
Oceania, n.e.s. ............ 219,855 1,537,807) Supplies of firewood continue to be 
gn OE 443,949 6,441,239 2,752,944 satisfactory. Commercial imports from 
PPOMMAEK .ocn-.--.o-cse0ee 288,915 2,644,752 4,221,914 all sources amounted to 4,862. 
1,639,887 10,664,222 7,809,338 
Germany (Western) _ 1,196,013 10,246,739 14,657,282 Trade Advisory Committee 
945,212 24,402,440 3,439,432 A meeting was held on June 16 at 
Netherlands ................ 3,621,391 21,230,383 15,351,845 which the proposed amendments to the 
95,861 2,061,255 3,156,776 Importation & Exportation Ordinance 
sk 306,844 2,283,361 1,538,241 were debated; permission to enable 
Switzerland ................ 90,185 505,963 1,320,151 Hongkong shirt manufacturers’ to 
— — import poplin from Japan recom- 
— 686) | mended; the expedition of documenta- 
ate — 8,183) tion for air freight urged; and certain 
260,792 316,756) 995,337 amendments to the controlled sales 
Eastern Europe ......... —- — ) schedule agreed. Also discussed was 
European Countries, ) Hongkong’s_ participation in the pro- 
ESET ET 107,361 372,521) curement programme of the United 
Merchandise .... 235,544,949 1,548,964,403 1,309,833,864 some details of which ha een re- 
Total Gold & Sedake ‘a 1,115,895 4,362,995 9,680,727 ceived following negotiations. Other 
items on the agenda included the set- 
Grand Total 236,660,844 1,553,327,398 1,319,514,591 ting up of a Standards Committee and 


the possibility of Hongkong participat- 
ing in the Washington State Fair, 
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REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Mr. John Exter, first Governor of the Central Bank 
of Ceylon, left for the U.S.A. on June 29, after relinquish- 
ing his post. In the course of an interview to the Press, 
Mr. Exter said that although Ceylon was experiencing some 
financial difficulties at present, these were only temporary. 
The prices of Ceylon’s main exports were satisfactory and 
the economy was basically sound. “I am optimistic about 
the future” he added. 


Mr. N. U. Jayawardene, Deputy Governor of the 
Central Bank since 1950, has been appointed Governor 
in succession to Mr. John Bxter. Mr. Jayawardene as- 
sumed the duties of his office on July 1. 


Cocoa: Trade circles are advocating the development 
of the Cocoa industry and the opening up of new planta- 
tions. It is believed that cocoa could be developed to be 
Ceylon’s fourth major product, the other three being tea, 
rubber and coconut. The total quantity of cocoa exported 
from Ceylon last year amounted to 58,050 cwt. which 
brought in a sum of over Rs 10% million. Those urging 
the development of the industry state that there is a possi- 
bility of manufacturing high grade chocolate in Ceylon. 


Recent advances in the technology of confectionary will, 


it is stated, ensure success in such a venture. 


Three thousand five hundred and fifty nine vessels 
making a total tonnage of 13,338,442 called at Colombo 
harbour last year as compared with 3,225 vessels in 1951. 
The vessels that came in last year consisted of 2,963 mer- 
chant ships; 108 naval vessels; 78 hired transport and fleet 
auxiliaries; and 410 sailing craft. 


Ceylon’s State Forests total 2,762,960 acres, which is 
equivalent to 17.04 per cent of the Island’s total area. 
Production reserves total 2,583,128 acres while Protection 
Reserves total 179,832 acres. 


Ceylon will export, for the first time, 20,000 tons of 
salt this year. This is made possible by the record salt 
harvest of 70,000 tons from the various salterns this year. 


NOTICE FOR HONGKONG MANUFACTURERS AND 
EXPORTERS FOR BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


IMPORT: Umbrellas, torch lights and _ bulbs, 
enamel ware, braces, belts, linen-cottons, lace edge, 
hurrican lanterns, pullovers, textiles, handkerchiefs, iron 
sheets, iron beds, nets, shoes all kinds, hosiery, woollen 
vans, hats, singlets, knitting wool, vacuum flasks, 
aluminium ware, cotton piece goods, shirts, earthenware, 
Chinese embroideries, brushes, gas lights and lamps in 
general. 


EXPORT: Cocoa, cotton, timber, oil palm produce, 
groundnuts, tin ore, palm kernels, rubber, hides & skins, 
kola-nuts, guinea pepper etc. 

OFFERS TO: MESSRS. OLASUPO TRADING COM- 
; PANY, IMO STATION, ABEOKUTA, 
NIGERIA, BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The previous week’s activity and 
prosperity was repeated last week. 
The volume of $5,313,536 for the week 
was slightly less, but the total number 
of shares of 422,924 was more than 
the preceding week. The average 
business of a working day was again 
a little over one million dollars which 
reflected the faith of purchasers. in 
Hongkong. More idle capital which 
had long been waiting for an op- 
like this is expected to come 
nto the stock market. 


Prices improved practically with all 
items on the list except Watsons and 
H.K. Lands. The former did not go 
up because they had had their share 
of about 10% improvement lately, and 
business this summer did not en- 
courage further advance in prices; the 
latter eased off a bit because of the 
small rent increase, 


Items which gained most during the 


week were: Star Ferries $10, Wheelocks 
55 cents, H.K. Docks 50 cents, Sanda- 
kan Lights (Old) 25 cents, Sandakan 
Lights (New) 50 cents, and Textile 
Corp. 25 cents. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share nrarket at the close of the 17th 
July, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan, 100 nom. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), Ex. Int., 90 b; 
down 1%%° 


‘Loan (1948), Ex. Int., 


%. 


89% nom; down 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1515 b;: 1520 sa; up $15. 


H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), Ex. Div., £8614 
nom. 


Bank of East Asia, 150 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 241 b; up $4. 
Union Ins., 78714 b; 7924, /790 sa; up $5. 
China Underwriters, 5.10 s; up 10c. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 143 b. 


Shipping 
Shells (Bearer), 87/6 nom; up 1/3. 
U. Waterboats, 17 s. 
Asia Nav., 1.45 b; 1% 8s; up 1l6be. 
Wheelocks, 8.70 b; 8%, s; 8%/.70/.80/% sa; 
up 55c. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 84 b; 85 s; 84 sa. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 21.10 b; 21% s; 21.30 sa; up 80a 


China Providents (Old), 2.20 b; 
12,30/.40/.30 sa; up 10e. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2 b; up 


12.30 8; 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2c b 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, & b; 8.05 s; 8.05 sa; up 6c. 
' H.K. Lands, 61% b; 62% s; 62 sa; down 50c. 


S’hai Lands, 1.575 s; 1%4/.55 sa; up 10c. 
Humphreys, 16.40 b; 16.60 s; 16.80/% sa; up 
20¢ 


H.K. Realties, 2.525 b; 2.55 sa; up 10¢. 
Chinese Estates, Ex. Div., 170 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 24.70 b; 24.90 s; 24.80 sa; 
up 10c. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.) Ex. Div., 40 b; up $1. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) Ex. Div., 20 b; up 
50c. 

Star Ferries, 129 s; 129 sa; up $10. 

— Lights (F. Pd.), 12.30 b; 12.40 s; 12.30 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 8.45 b; 8.55 8; 
8.55/1% sa; up 20c. 

H.K. Electrics, 26.60 b: 26.90 s; 26.90 sa; up 
30c, 

Macao Electrics, 9 b; up 40c. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 7.60 b; up 265c. 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.90 b; 7 sa; up 50c. 

Telephones, 21 b. 

Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.30 b; 18% s; 18%/.40 sa; up 40c. 
H.K. Ropes, 17% b. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 22% b; 22.70 s; 22.80/.60 sa; 


up 10c. 
Watsons, 24.20 b; 24% s; 24.40 sa; down 40c. 
L. Crawfords, 24 b. 

Sinceres, 3 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.70 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 2.05 b; up 5c. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 150 b; up $2. 

Wing On (H.K.), Ex. Div., 45% b; up 50c. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17.80 b. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions — Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 6.80 b 

Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.65 b; 6.70 sa. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.90 b. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2.40 b; 2.55 s; up 10c. 
Textile Corp., 5.65 b; 5% s; 5% sa; up 25c. 


Rubber Companies, 


Bute Plantation, 1.80 s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c s. 

Kota Bahroe, 2.95 b. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c s. 

Rubber Trust, 1.525 b; 1.60 s. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 80c s. 
Sungei Duri, 2.90 s. 


NEW HONGKONG COMPANIES 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended July 11, 1953:— 


Eurasia Trading Company, Limited— 
Importers and exporters, general mer- 
chants, shipowners, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$100,000.00; Registered Office, 
179, Queen’s Road Central, ist floor, 
Victoria. Hongkong; Subscribers—Ling 
Shun Hai, 1H, Tung Choi. Street, 1st 
floor, Kowloon; Lin Yu, 55, Lockhart 
Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Ma Kwong Chee, 179, Queen’s Road 
Central, 1st floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Union Express Company (Hongkong) 
Limited—Owners, charterers and 
operators of ships, ete.; Nominal 
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Capital, HK$300,000.00; Registered 
Office, 83, Bonham Strand West; Ist 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Joe Wu, 10, Mosque Street, ist floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Wan Mien 
Chung, 82, Catcheck Street, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Wing Fong & Company, Limited— 
Merchants, importers and exporters, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$750,000.00; 
Subscribers—Ng Teng Kiat, 33, North 


Canal Road, Singapore 1, Merchant; 
Lee Chee Hung, 50, Circular Road, 
Singapore, Merchant; Leong Wang 


Fatt, 92, Jervois Street, ground floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Chai Chung Tong, Limited—Rice 
Dealers and Mill Owners; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000.00; Registered 


Office, 10-12, Tai Cheung Street, Un- 
long, New Territories, Hongkong, Sub- 
scribers—Chiu Kwok Wang, 25, Gage 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Chiu Lut 
Sau, 19, Connaught Road West, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was incorporated in 
Hongkong during the week ended July 
11, 1953 :— 


New Asia College—To make possible 
the embodiment of western civilization 
in traditional Chinese culture with a 
view to bringing the twain to meet in 
a conglomeration of knowledges, etc.; 
Maximum No, of Members, 50 mem- 
bers; Registered Office, 61-65, Kweilin 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers—Vernier 
Y. Chiu, 16, Fung Wong Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Barrister-at-law; Tsai Ching-yan, 
4, Queen’s Road West, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chien Mu, 65, Kweilin Street, 


Kowloon, Professor; Tseng Yu Mei, 
5, Suftotk Road, Kowioon, Merchant; 
Tchang Pei-kai, 65, Kweilin Street, 


Kowloon, Professor; ‘Tong Kwan Ngai, 
65, Kweilin Street, Kowloon, Professor; 
Leung Kwan Mark, 13, Observatory 
Road, Kowloon, Professor. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The severe fall in the metal price let 
loose a spate of tin share sellers and 
in some cases business was done at 
prices as much as 10% lower than 
during the previous period. This in 
turn had a depressing effect on the 
rest of the market and both Industrials 
and Rubbers suffered from a relatively 
few urgent sellers failing to find buyers. 
However at the close a partial recovery 
had taken place. 


When the free market in tin opened 
in November 1949 the Singapore price 
hovered around $300 per picul. 
Sunday, June 25th 1950 the North 
Korean forces crossed the 38th parallel 
and invaded South Korea. At that 
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time the price of tin was $298% per 


- picul and the average price in June 1950 


was $301%, which was $3 higher than 
for the previous month. On Wednes- 
day of this week ‘the price had fallen 


_ a further $16 to reach $315.37%. The 


fact that this was a figure little greater 
than the pre-Korean War level may 
well have been the reason for the im- 
mediate rally which caused an improve- 
ment in tig shares in general. 


Rubber presents a. different picture. 
The present price in the region of 67 
cents per lb. is about 15 cents lower 
than the pre-Korean price. Nowadays 
of course; the paramount influence over 
the price of Natural Rubber would ap- 
pear to be the cost of Synthetic, which 
is about 69 cents Malayan per Ib. and 
here it is feasible to expect the future 
fluctuations in the price of Natural to 
be fairly closely related to the price 
movements of Synthetic. During the 


period the market steadied and a gain. 


of just over one cent was recorded. 


Although Industrials were initially 
marked down the amount of business 
at lower levels was negligible and 
sellers of popular .counters such as 
Wearnes and Fraser & Neave Ords. 


hurriedly disappeared as soon as buy- 


ing demand materialised. 


Tins provided the largest proportion 
of the small volume of trading. Ran- 


| THE HONGKONG AND 
| SHANGHAI BANKING 
| CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits } 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1953 at the rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 
Dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 10th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| . THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
| 
| 


of the Corporation will be clcsed 
from Friday, 24th July to Satur- 
day, 8th August, 1953 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
— of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


. By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 


MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 7th July, 1953. 


tau, Petaling, Hong Fatt, Rawang Tins 
and Kuala Kampar were chiefly involv- 
ed in this increased activity and buyers 
were prominent at the close. 


The turnover in Rubber shares was 
insignificant, the sharp fall in Sungei 
Bagan being the only item worthy of 
note. 3 


As a parallel to the recently launched 
Federation of Malaya 4%4% loan the 
Singapore City Council proposes to 
float a loan of $10 million at 434,%. As 
the first interest payment on the Fede- 
ration Loan, due to be made on 6th 
January 1954, will only amount to 60 
cents per $100 stock, it may be assumed 
that the Singapore Loan is more at- 
tractive as the first interest payment 
will be the normal 2%%. 


BUSINESS DONE (4th July—l10th July 


Industrials. British Malaya Trustee $7.00, 
Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 23/- to 23/6, 
Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.07%% and $2.10, Federal 
Dispensary $2.45, Gammons $2.80, Maynards 
$17.25, Malayan Breweries $4.00, Malayan 
Cement $1.47'% to $1.50, Robinson Ords. $1.72%, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.15, Straits Times 
$2.47%, Straits Traders $20.50 and $21.00, 
Wearne Bros. $2.17%. 


Tins. Batu Selangor 75 cents, Johan 70 cents, 
Klang Rivers $2.05 cum. div., Ayer Weng 55 
cents, Hong Fatts $1.30 to $1.20 to $1.25, 
Petalings $4.05 to $3.90 to $4.10, Rantau $2.30 
to $2.10 to $2.17%, Talam Mines $2.55, Ulu 
Piah 17 cents. 


Austral Amals. 12/-, Katus 22/- to 21/6, Kuala 
Kampars 34/- to 35/-, Laruts 7/1014 to 7/4%, 
Rawang Tins 8/9 to 9/1% cum div., Rawang 
Concession 45/6, Ampats 6/1% and 6/-, Siamese 
Tin 19/9. 


Rubbers. Bedford Plantations 75 cents, Brunei 
United $1.57%4, Glenealy 80 cents, Pajam 67 
cents, Sungei Bagan $1.35, Singapore United 
2/34. 

Overseas Investments. British. Blackwood 
Morton 13/4, British Borneo Petroleum 82/6, 
Burma Oil 45/6 to 46/-, Distillers 16/9, Glen- 
field Kennedy 53/10%, Saxone Shoe 12/9. 


Australian. Broken Hill Pty. A.41/6, Aus- 
tralasian Paper & Pulp A.18/-. 


New Zealand. Farmers Co-op Auctioneering 
£6.11.3, Fletcher Holdings £1.9.8. 


South African. DeBeers Def. 58/144 and 58/-. 


JAPANESE COTTON TEXTILES 


The Acting Director of Commerce 
and Industry, Mr. H. A. Angus, M.B.E.., 
announced last week that in view of 
the improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments position with Japan, a further 
relaxation of the existing import re- 
strictions has become possible. With 
immediate effect, exchange transfer 
facilities and import licences will be 
granted for all types of Japanese cotton 
textiles. The existing quota arrange- 
ments in respect of poplin are also 
abolished forthwith. 


The present restrictions on the im- 
port of Japanese cotton yarn will, how- 


_- ever, remain for thé time being and 


re-exports of Japanese goods to the 
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scheduled Territories are still not per- 
mitted. Licences for the import of 
Japanese cotton textiles have been 
withheld since April 17 last year. 


AMALGAMATION OF RUBBER 
ESTATES 


For some while past consideration has 
been given to the advantages to be 
gained by amalgamation of the under- 
mentioned Companies and the greater 
stability that would be derived by pool- 
ing the resources of the various Com- 
panies in a new Company it is intended 
to form. The Companies concerned 
are :— 


The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd., 

The Consolidated Rubber Estates (1914), Ltd., 
The Dominion Rubber Company; Ltd., 

The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates (1921). Ltd., 
The Shanghai Pahang Rubber Estate, Ltd., 
The Sungei Duri Rubber Estate, Ltd., 

The Tanah Merah Estates (1916), Ltd., 

The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, Ltd. 


In view of the very serious competi- 
tion natural rubber is now experiencing 
from the synthetic product, economy 
wherever possible is essential. It is 
believed certain savings in administra- 
tion can be effected, but it is rather 
from the planting aspect that the great- 
est advantages of amalgamation would 
be derived and, over a period of time, 
lead to an increase in crop at a reduc- 
tion in cost by the more rapid replace- 
ment of old rubber by modern and much 
more high yielding material. 


If the replanting problem of all Es- 
tates is viewed as a whole, it will per- 
mit of economic planning of replanting 
and of larger areas being undertaken 
at one time and in one locality instead 
of small areas, piecemeal, on estates in 
different parts of the country as at 
present; the area selected for replant- 
ing, or new planting, would be that in 
which labour is likely to be sufficient 
and the best results achieved. It would 
permit of the latest mechanical equip- 
ment being utilised with a specially 
selected staff, which would. be available 
for use elsewhere immediately a re- 
planting job on one estate is finished. 


At a Meeting of the Directors of the 
various Companies on the 29th June it 
was decided to recommend that a new 
Company, to be known as “AMAIL- 
GAMATED RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED”, be formed to effect the 
amalgamation, 


Accounts for each Company will be 
prepared to the 30th June 1953, and 
where results warrant it, a dividend 
will be recommended. 


The assets of each company are at 
present being revalued and as soon 
as possible thereafter each of the exist- 
ing Companies will be offered an agree- 
ment with Amalgamated Rubber Es- 
tates, Limited, whereby all assets and 
liabilities of existing companies will be 
transferred to Amalgamated Rubber 
Estates, Limited as at a date to be 
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fixed; the consideration being an issue 
of shares of the new company for dis- 
tribution to present Shareholders in 
ratios which will be decided upon by 
the respective Board of Directors and 
Company Auditors, having regard to 
the relative values of the assets and 
future earning power of the Companies 
to be amalgamated. 


SWISS TRADE FAIRS 


In Switzerland each year, two great 
trade fairs provide a decisive stimulus 
to the economic life of the country: 
the National Fairs of Basle and Lau- 
sanne. To the foreigner, Berne is 
the traditional and political capital of 
the country, Geneva the city of great 
international organisations, and _ in 
Zurich he can see an eloquent de- 
monstration of the growth of a small 
country, but at Basle in the spring and 
at Lausanne in the autumn, he will 
find the great commercial centres of 
the country. It is in these two towns, 
one in the German speaking part of 
Switzerland, the other in the French 
speaking part, that manufacturers re- 
gularly display and concentrate in one 
vast exhibition the main achievements 
of Swiss industry. 


The 34th Lausanne National Fair, a 
source of economic’ information, a 
stimulus of the market and providing 
a true picture of the work of a nation, 
will be opening its gates from Septem- 
ber 12th to 27th, 1953. 


A few figures will suffice to show 
its importance: it covers an area of 
over 1,000,000 sq. feet, possesses 16 
halls, is divided into 20 groups and 
displays the products of 2,250 exhibi- 
tors from all the Swiss cantons. On 
a scale in keeping with the size of the 
country, it is the most complete and 
the most instructive object lesson in 
agriculture, industry, trade and crafts- 
manship, that is to say the basic 
elements of an economy closely bound 
up with world trade. 


This trade fair, which is national in 
character, regularly invites one foreign 
country to participate with a display 
of its own. After France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Morocco, the 
Belgian Congo and Tunisia, the Swiss 
Comptoir will have the privilege this 
year of welcoming as its official guest 
the Republic of the United States of 
Brazil, 

From September 12th to 27th, Lau- 
sanne will be the centre of attraction 
for all those wishing to see the achieve- 
ments of Swiss workmanship, at this 
trade fair which, moreover, constitutes 
one of the most noble and authentic 
traditions of the country. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
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Fly toSan Francisco 


in luxury by PAL 


* 

*% REGULAR FLIGHTS IN 
DEPENDABLE DOUGLAS 


DC-6B AND pc-6 PALINERS 


‘D> See your travel agents or 
A L Puitippine Air Lines 


Spanning % of the world 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Statement showing outputs for June 1953 of the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are Secretaries &/or General Mana 
gers :— 


Output for Total this Estimate this 

June 1953 Financial Year to date Financial Year 

56 56,500 lbs. 325,000 Ibs. ( 6 mths.) 800,000 Ibs. 
80,500 ,, 491,918 ,, ( 6 1,200,000 ,, 
48,875 ,, 299,206 ,, ( 6 670,000 ,, 
Shanghai Pahang _........... 44,200 ,, 540,544 ,, (12 420,000 ,, 
Shanghai Kedah ............ 75,310 ,, 1,100,000 ,, 
) 1,000,000 ,, 


— 
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BALI 
\ land of music, song and dance 
itll BENT. only a few hours flying from Manila 
by 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


> ~ Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to: 


MANILA : 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines - 


BANGKOK : 
Thai Airways Company Ltd. 


INDONES/AN A/RWAYS 


Li AE JS fe (C/ ONS 


 SFEED 
DELIVERY ; 


Canadiax Pacific / 


To the U.S.A. CANADA, MEXICO, CUBA, 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA. 


~ Your goods can leave HONGKONG 

Tuesday and be in TORONTO, 

MONTREAL, CHICAGO and NEW 
YORK on Wednesday. 


Canadian Pacific 
AIRLINES 


Union Bldg., Hongkong, Phones 32066-7 
Canada connections with TCA 


TRANS WORLD A/RLINES 
U.S.A.* EUROPE AFRICA + ASIA 


For reservations consult your 
TRAVEL AGENT * AIRLINE * SHIPPING LINE 


HONG KONG TWA OFFICE 
25, St. George’s Building 


Ge 
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FLY FOR LESS —=:HAVE MORE MONEY THERE = 
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EELOCK MARDEN | 
Wi ARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong | ; 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG | 
FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING ; 
SALVAGE ; 
REAL ESTATE 3. 
MERCHANDISING ; 
INSURANCE. 
WAREHOUSING 
MOTOR VEHICLES iF 
The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New Y T | hama, Rs 
Y 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and U.K. 
é 
Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie ; 
 “UCOMETAL” 
§ PHONE: | 
TELEGRAMS: 
2 35884. | “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 
| 
5 
Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence | 
; Sambre et Moselle. 
‘Pig Iron 
; Semi - finished and 
"Finished Steel Products. ; 
’ 5 
‘ | 
| BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
| ‘6 
F. De Jong” 
e 5 
nied bagg98° 3 PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
al low rates. for unaccompe | > 385884. “ 
Special ; 303 Edin 
; Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Book now on a B.O.A.C. Tourist Class Service between Hong Kong— ; Se qt 
Singapore—London. Enjoy swift. sure flight at wea in 
pore ther heights in fully pressurized ; Sections & Sash Bars. 
2 Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 1 ; 
Zine: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 
; Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. ; 
2 2 Window Glass: any thickness. | 
| Figured - Wired Glass. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION ; Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. ? 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


ARDINE, MATHESON > 
LYD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, | 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, 
Air Transport 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


Insurance, Shipping and 
| 
| 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and | 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Glen Line Limited 
BRANCHES: 


+. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
| 
| | TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
as | YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER ; The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
) i 2 _ Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE TON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| * Business temperarily suspended. ) ? Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| : The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
i SUBSIDIARIES: | | The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
| 
Dodwelt & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia, ~ 
enya. 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


. 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 5 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 17 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 9 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. OLUF MAERSK .... .... Aug. 3 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Aug. 5 
M.V. ANNA MAERSK _ .... .... .... ..... Aug. 18 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 26 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK ... ... ... Aug. 25 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 


M.S. HERTA MAERSK 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 


In which of 


these major HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 
European BREMEN HANOVER 
: ZURICH ROME PARIS 
markets are NICE BARCELONA 


MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 
COPENHAGEN 


you selling? 


...assures dependable handling 


© Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. 


© Fast, frequent schedules insure past delivery. 


© Ran American flies more international cargo than any 
other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 


CALL YOUR CARGO 4GENT 
or Pan American 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


World's Most 
Experienced — 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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